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SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN MAJOR-GENERAL SHERIDAN’S RECEPTION IN NEW YORK ANDES BROOKLYN.—Sz Pace 67. 
The Laws of Divorce. that two years would suffice. When the aver- 

































“Pxcessrve enlightenment may occasionally sion is so decided on both sides that no one 
: jam a lesson from comparatively primitive expects reconciliation, we suppose that no 
} dvilization. There is no system, perhaps, social impropriety is felt in beginning a new 

courtship before the three years are spent. But 


hich has given rise to more abuses and pro- 


duced greater complications and difficulties of Hungarians say that in the great majority of 








S disorts than that of Matrimonial Divorce in cases the young people are reconciled by their 

this country. ‘The laws regulating, or profess- friends long before the time is complete, and 

chines ing to regulate, this system, are different in do not come before the court again, 

a ( imost every State ; in some almost despotically | sige not such « plan be. madified so as to 
stringent, in others almost criminally loose and | suit the moral and legal atmosphere of this 
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RECEPTION OF LADIES BY MAJOR-GEN. SHERIDAN, AT THE ROOMS OF THE UNION LEAGUE 








1) S CLUB, UNION SQUARE, N. ¥., ON THURSDAY, ocT. 3 

NS to hear the complaints, to give advice, and try | severe, they probably separate, and obtain the 
let lt. Soap. . to reconcile them. Reconciliation is often | divorcee at the end of the period: The delay 
ORTED, thus effected. But it failure be conisanine the nes aint any from seeking divorce in 
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AN OLD COMRADE EMBRACES AND KIssus™ 
GEN. SHERIDAN, 


ME MOTHER OF A SHENANDOAH HERO INSISTS 
ON SHAKING HANDS WITH GEN. SHERIDAN. 


| country? It would certainly prevent the 

flagrant public scandal of our present system, 
|and do away with the disgraceful Divorce 
Courts of Indiana. 


imoralizing. Our courts are, consequently, 
flled with shameful cases of connubial quarrels 
ad wretchedness, and the columns ofa portion 
10 ithe press given up to prurient details of vice 
nveniebtt iad immorality unfit for the perusal of a decent 
ts. dpe petson of either sex. 
a h'some of the more primitive and patri- 
28, thal communities of Europe this delicate 
nited Bul qstion is managed in a far more simple, reti- pressed 
A sgenee ‘at and equitable manner ; and while the dif- Ezooutive to the will of the poopie, a5 em 
b, tent composition of our societ y would necessi- FY | F through its represcistatives. - We have Ras Ge 
Weessential modifications in the code, yet the | | /S WD " i) J I ~ pages of bur hintéey Viniioned ty'tia ame 
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The Executive and Congress. 


Every American must feel humiliated at the 
bare suggestion of a forcible resistance by the 





MAJOR-GEN. SHERIDAN YIELDS TO THE DEMANDS OF THE PEOPLE WHO ARE ADMITTED TO THE 
GOVERNOR'S ROOM OF THE CITY HALL, BROOKLYN, WHERE HE SHAKES THEM BY THE HAND. 





order to take a more acceptable partner ; for 
no one can hope that another will wait three | 
years for such a reversion. It may even seem 


court replies that they must repeat the appli- 
cation for divorce after three years, and then 
|it shall be granted. If the quarrel is very 
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ing male hag ape appeased fHE VETERANS WISH TO COME UPON THE BAL- 

jons for AND 10TH ST., AND HIS PICTURE Is CONY OF THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB TO SHAKE 

HANDS WITH GEN, SHERIDAN. 
ele set by these people might be profitably sination of one President ; we certainly do 
“8 basis of construction for a new and not wish to have them further disfigured by 

ine System of divorce in this country. the summary execution of his successor 

anac. for j Mstance, the method employed for which would just as certainly be the result of 


his armed interposition against Congress as 

that there is a sun in the heavens. 

- But we anticipate nothing of the sort ; and 

"i Riku the court, or one alone, perhaps, | \— : : we regret that sensational writers should lend 

Petition. The court appoints two or | yason-.EN. SHERIVAN'S RECEPTION AT THE CITY BALL, ®ROOKLYN, ON TUHRSDAY, OOT. 1.—THE themselves to the propagation of idle rumors 
generally from the kinsfolk, VETERANS OF THE BROOKLYN REGIMENTS BRINGING IN THEIR TATTERED BATTLE-FLAGS. and surmises on a subject so grave, and on 


- by the separation of couples in Hun- 
a fae * man and wife are unhappy, and 
© be divorced, they a@iress a joint 
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which the national susceptibilities are so acute. 
With much misgiving, but under a hopeful and 


magnanimng impulse, we have allowed con- | ,, 


spirators and traitors to escapeadeserved doom, 
but the people are sensitive lest their gener- 
osity shall prove an encouragement to other 
bold and bad men, and their forbearance a 
blunder and a crime. ‘Woe tothe man and the 
ten who shall force them to negret their mag- 
vanimity. 

The struggle between Congress and the Ex- 
"cative, and we do not now intend to speak of 
its merits, has its limits, prescribed by our 
Constitution and the theory and genius of our 
institutions, The President may oppose him- 
self to the action of Congress and veto its 
measures, for reasons of his own. This is a 

er which very few of our great Presidents 
ave used, and it would be dangerous, unless 
the Constitation had wisely limited its scope, 
which it haw done by providing that two-thirds 
of both branches of Congress may carry any 
measure over the negative of the veto. And 
when a law is thus carried, the duty of the 
President is to obey it as a citizen, and exe- 
cute it, faithfully and in all its intents and pur- 
poses, as an officer. As Mr. Boutwell has 
forcibly but correctly observed in a recent pub- 
lication, ‘‘ When a bill is passed over a Presi- 
dential veto by a constitutional majority, the 
Executive power is annihilated on that sub- 
ject, and the President has no constitutional 
right, for any reason, to interpose an obstacle 
to the administration of the law.” And what 
he cannot do directly, he cannot lawfully do 
indirectly. 

One of the conspicuous provisions of the 
Constitution of the Onited States is that the 
President ‘shall take care’ that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” 

He is a judge of their propriety and con- 
stitutionality up to the point where Oongress, 
by a two-thirds vote, asserts them over his 
head. 

After that he has rightly no objection to 
make, no word to say. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is 
the next and only authority to be consulted. 


A GREAT QUESTION SOLVED! 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER OF AMERICA. 


Eveny now and then the question of Inter- 
national Copyright comes up. Some English 
author, whose works have found their mil- 
lion readers here, complains that these millions 
have never in any way remunerated him for 
the pleasure they have enjoyed. A feeble 
effort has recently been made, for very shame’s 
sake, to remedy this, and many publishers buy 
what are called “‘ Advance Sheets.”” That is, 
when they see that a serial novel ‘‘takes” with 
the public, they send out and buy proof-sheets 
of the novel, not to do justice to the author, 
but to distance American competitors. 


The way of justice is simple. It is for 
American publishers to enter the ficld and 
compete with English publishers for the manu- 
script in the wuthor’s hands; buy it fairly, 
and control the sale in both countries, 

Mr. Franx Lesuze, during his recent visit to 
Europe, resolved to inaugurate this new era. 
It had long been a favorite project with him, 
for he felt that the American public would sus- 
tain the man bold enough to be thoroughly 
honest in this matter. 

He accordingly made arrangements with 
several of the most eminent living Novelists 
for a regular series of works from their pens, 
and also with foreign artists of eminence to il- 
lustrate them under the personal direction of 
their authors, 

The first of this series of Original Narratives 
and Novels, and the first ever bought direct 
from the foreign author himself, will appear 
(as already announced) in Frank Leslie's 
Chimney Corner, No. 127, with illustrations 
made expressly for it by artists who have 
visited the scenes described. It is entitled— 


Adventures Among the Brigands 
By PIERCE EGAN. 


The following correspondence will explain 
the nature of the transaction between Ma. 
Lesum and Mz. Eaan : 


MR. LESLIE TO MR. EGAN, 


Dean Srm—I am desirous to 0; en negotiations with 
you, in reference to original contributions from your 
pen for one of the publicotions issued by me in the 
United States. Lf your engagements will admit of your 
Gevcting a portion of your tim: to writtmg a series 
of tales to appear in my Carmney Conners, I shall have 
much pleasure in making arrancoments for their im- 
mediate production. 


MR. EGAN TO ME. LESLIZ, 


Your communication bas afforded me sincere gratifi- 
cation. In the present unsatisfactory condition of literary 
property, as between the United States and England, 
7om have undoubtedly taken « bold step in an honorable 
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direstion, which cannet fai) to be bailed with unqualified 


troduce direst te the great America® nation, 


sheets.” Ae we 

It is a reqult to. which I have long suxiously aspired, 
and I feel s prije on finding it within my 
grasp. Ineed add that I will very readily enter 
iato negotiations with you, and I venture to express my 
belief that we shall experiencéjno difficulties in coming 
to terms, 


Mr. Leslie, upon the receipt of the above 
note, communieated again with Mr. Egan. It 
is unnecessary to publish hin note, as ite sub- 
stance can be gathered from the following 
reply which it elicited: 


MR. EGAN TO ME, LESLIZ. 
The very handsome terms which you have proffered 
me summarily su’ the necessity for turther 
negotiation on this point. I unhesitatingly accept them, 


possession of truly liberal principles, as well as a very 
admirable spirit of enterprise. The honorable step you 
have taken will surely be followed in this country; and 
there seems to be now a fair promise that the literary 
men of both hemispheres will eventually find remuner- 
ative markets for their productions where they have 
been hitherto, except in fame, profitless to them. They 
will not fail to remember with gratitude the pioneer 
who opened for them « path into the new literary 
Arcadia, 


After this communication, an interview was 
arranged between Mr. Leslie and Mr. Egan, 
at which all business matters were satisfac- 
torily concluded. The subject upon which 
Mr. Egan was to employ his pen for the 
Chimney Corner, was next discussed. Mr. 
Leslie had been informed that during a trip 
to Italy some years ago, Mr. Egan, like many 
other adventurous explorers of mountain 
scenery in that poetic land, had fallen into the 
hands of brigands, by whom he was tor some 
time detained, and from whom he ultimatély 
escaped. Upon mentioning this circumstance, 
Mr. Egan said that he had taken advantage of 
his fposition, during his detention, to gather 
from some of the more intelligent men—es- 
pecially one who had been a resident in Eng- 
land, and by whose assistance he effected his 
escape—recitals of their wild adventures, re- 
specting which, although they mostly involved 
tales of murder, they were by no means reti- 
cent. He subsequently collected many strange 
and terrible stories from the inhabitants of 
various villages, but mostly from an improvi- 
satore, who used to gather the villagers around 
him while he narrated to them the adventures 
of men well-known throughout Calabria, al- 
though unknown beyond its borders. This 
remarkable man had a strong poetical vein, 
and if he garnished his narratives with much 
hyperbole, he invested his heroes with a won- 
derful amount of romantic sentiment. He re- 
lated most exciting and thrilling stories of the 
deeds of numbers of those desperate outlaws, 
who have, throughout the past century, down 
to this very day, rendered the journey from 
Naples to Rome extremely hazardous and 
perilous, of all of which Mr. Egan made notes. 
Mr. Egan has never made any literary use of 
these interesting memoranda, and Mr. Leslie 
suggested that he should put them into a 
finished literary form, so that they might be 
presented to the American public betore they 
were submitted to the eyes of other readers. 
To this proposition Mr. Egan very readily 
assented, and we have the satisfaction to an- 
nounce that Mr. Egan’s work, ‘' Adventures 
Among the ds,’’ which promises to 
be of unsurpassable interest, will commence 
in No. 127 of Fuank s Chi Cor- 
ner, With the same number of the CHIM- 
NEY CORNER will be presented to the pub- 
lic & MAGNIFICENT OBIG\NAL ENGRAVING, 


“gtop Thief!” 
OR, 
“THD MONEKDY’S GRIP!” 


from the fine and popular origindl in the 
Paris Exposition, now the property of Paran 
Stevens, Esq., of this city. 








Frank Leslie's Pictorial Almanacs for 


1868, 


Now ready, Fuanx Lesurm’s InivustzatTep 
ALMANAC FOR an elegant Annual, containing the 
Calendar and Astrovomi Data for the Year, with 
Btatistics, Useful Tubles, and a variety of Interesting 
Matter, embellished with sixty fine Illustrations on 
Wood, and a beautiful Chromo-Lithograph; Price 60 
cents, 

Also Ready, Second Edition of Fraxx Lesii’s 
Comic ALMANAC for 1868, with Eighty Llustrations; 
Price 15 cents. 

Also, Franx Lestze’s Lapry’s I:tusTnatTep ALMANAC 
For 1868, a Manual for the Ladies, containing a com- 
plete and accurate Calendar, Sixty elegant Illustrations, 
a beautifal Plate, printed in colors, with a variety oi 
Useful and my gem Ot the greatest Interest 
to Ladies; Price 50 cen 








Special Notice. 


ASvererr Antwr of Franc Lestre’s Inxvs- 
TRATED NewsraPer has started with the United States 
Expedition to survey the Kansas lands in the seuthern 
portion of the State, which were cedled by treaty to the 
Government by the Indians in 1865, We shall, therefore, 
be prepared to give acourate and reliable information 
coneerning this new section of country, comprising 





over 2,000,000 acres, which will soon be opened for 
settlement, 


of through the second-hand medium of “advance. 


FRANK LESLI£’8 


|ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


537 Poesrl Street, New York, 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 19, 1867. 


Notice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 














Our Principles. 


“‘I wounp reduce the rate of taxation to the 
lowest point that would defray the expenses of the 
Government, economically administered, and pay the 
interest and maturing obligations, and leave the prin- 
cipal of the bonded debt to be discharged in oiher and 
better times.""—Senator Morton, 


“In the passage by Congress of a bill by two-thirds 
majority over a Presidential veto, the Executive power 
is constitutionally annihilated on that subject, and the 
President has no longer a right, for any reason, to in- 
terpose an obstacle to the administration of the law.”— 

. Boutwell. 


and beg to be permitted to congratulate you upon the | Gov, 


“Under no circumstance shall the credit of the Na- 
tion or State be injured by wrongful tampering with 
public obligations, nor shall the name of the Republic 
ever be dishonored by the slightest deviation from the 
path of financial integrity.”—Republican Convention of 
New-York, 








, The Paris Exposition. 

Wrrs our next number we shall commence 
a series of Descriptive and Illustrative Articles on the 
Universal Exposition of 1867. The articles On the Ap- 
plication of the Fine to the Useful Arts will be fully and 
freely illustrated. To combine Taste and Utility ina 
just union, is the next important step to be taken in 
American Art, 





Special Notice. 

Mr. AnrnurSxercuury, whose ‘‘ Mrs. Brown’s 
Papers ” have been so successful in the London journals 
and in book form, and whose Parlor Entertainments 
have been crowded for over a thousand consecutive 
nights in London, has come to this country, and pro- 
poses to give afc ries of his Entertainments t):rough the 
United States. His communicetion in this issue of 
Frank Lusiie’s InLustnaTep Newsrares, giving Mrs. 
Brown’s impressions of her trip to America, will be read 
with delight, and give an earnest of the pleasure 
to be derived from attending his Parlor Entertain- 
ments, 








National Banks. 


Tue vehemence with which those institu- 
tions have been attacked in sundry jour- 
nals, and most notably, the Herald, appears 
to be without justification. In forgetfulness 
of their origin, and without reflection on what 
the withdrawal of their circulation involves, 
they are the subject of daily assaults, such as 
could be fairly directed only against those who 
carelessly squander the public money, or 
willfully defraud the Treasury. Let us look 
first at the origin of these banks, and see if 
we can find in their history any evidence of 
the wrong-doing so flippantly and persistently 
laid to their charge. 

Everybody knows that previous to the war 
each State controlled its own system of bank- 
ing, and that in this State the note circulation 
was based on the deposit with the Comptroller 
of the State of United States and State bonds 
to the amount of the notes issued. Each 
State had its own distinct system of securing 
the circulation of its banks, and according to 
the security these afforded to the holders so 
the value of the notes, when offered for pay- 
ment in other States, varied. No one ever 
denied that these variations of value in the 
bank issues of the separate States were a prac- 
tical nuisance, the acceptance or rejection of a 
bank-bill requiring constant reference to a 
‘* Reporter” to find out what discount should 
be charged, such discount being regulated by 
the distance of the State where it was issued, 
and partly, as we have said, by the kind of 
security pledged for its payment. When, 
therefore, the Federal Government, early in 
1864, proposed to establish a uniform bank 
currency for all the States, to be secured by the 
deposit of United States securities with the 
Comptroller in Washington, the public hailed 
with delight the prospect of a release from 
the multifarious issues that formed the daily 
medium of exchange between man and man. 
A further recommendation of the proposed 
plan—though its consideration is not ma- 
terial to our present purpose—was, that it 
opened a new market for the sale of Govern- 
ment securities, because every bank of issue 
would be obliged to buy them, in order to deposit 
them as securities for its notes. The ques- 
tion of the constitutional right of every State 
to regulate its own banking system was not 
discussed, or at best only in a feeble way, be- 
cause it was felt to be the duty of every loyal 
man to aid the Government in obtaining funds 
to carry on the war. The banks, too, them- 
selves, in this State raised no objections, partly 
because their loyalty was unimpeachable, 
and also because it was more profitable for 
them to receive six per cent. in gold on the 
securities they deposited with the United 
States than seven per cent. in paper on the 
State securities they had heretofore deposited 
with the Comptroller of the State at Albany. It 
must be remembered that the Federal Govern- 
ment did not dispute the right of the States to 
regulate their own internal currency. It did 





not even forbid the banks issuing their old 





ae 
circulation. It merely laid heavy tax (on 
per cent. if we remember rightly), on alll cip, 
culation under State laws, and this ta wy 
quite sufficient to drive the banks their 
old to the new allegiance. In a ae 
was no compact between the Governm and 
the banks. The former merely said in effect. 
““We must have money; the people desires 
new and uniform currency ; if you will 
from three to four hundred millions of our 
bonds, we will give you leave to issues pro- 
portionate amount of your notes, on which 
you will make as great or greater profit the 
you have hitherto done. We do not preteng 
to a right to say you shall have no ci 
but if you do not circulate what we offer you, 
we will tax you out of existence except a3 
banks of deposit and discount.” To such a 
argument there could be but one reply, and aj 
the State banks became with one accord Ny 
tional Banks, 

All this is a matter of history, but a history 
which it is quite necessary to bear in mind in 
order to understand the phase of their exis, 
ence on which these institutions have nowy 
entered. For, the party pretending to ney 
financial light is strongly urging the canoe. 
ing of the circulation of the National Bank, 
on the plea that they are drawing twenty mil. 
lions annually out of the pockets of the peo. 
ple in the shape of interest on the bonds de 
posited as securities. The amount of that 
circulation now afloat is, in round numbay, 
$300,000,000, and on the withdrawal or cap 
eeling of these, it is proposed to issue in their 
place an equal amount of greeubacks ; and by 
some strange confusion of ideas, it is asserted 
by ‘‘the journal of mysterious influence ” that 
the annual interest on that sum would be 
saved. But how “saved”? one naturally 
asks. Is it not self-evident that if the three 
hundred and forty millions of bonds held by 
the Treasury as security for circulation of 
three hundred millions were owned by any 
other parties, the same amount of interest 
must equally be payable? And as the interest 
must be paid to some one, does it make  par- 
ticle of difference to the public whether it be 
paid to the banks or to private individuals? 
No. It is impossible to believe that the cur- 
rency doctors are not quite aware of this alter. 
native, though some of them endeavor to dis 
guise it under a cloud of unmeaning abuse of 
the banks. B. F. Butler, Mr. Pendleton and 
others, are honest enough not to conceal what 
they really mean. They see clearly 
that a mere shifting of the ownership of 
hundred and forty millions of bonds would be 
no relief to taxpayers. The mere substitation 
of a uniform greenback circulation of six bur 
dred and sixty-five millions for the present 
mixed circulation of three hundred and sixty- 
five millions of greenbacks (exclusive of frae- 
tional currency), and three hundred millions 
of National Bank-notes, is not of sufficient im 
portance or interest to the people to found sy 
agitation upon. Their real object extends 
much further. Supposing that the three hu» 
dred and forty millions of bank deposits cou 
sist of 5-20 bonds—the portion consisting of 
10-40’s cannot be touched, since these must, 
by the act, be paid in coin, and about two 
hundred millions of these were issued—they 
desire these to be paid off in paper currency. 
in direct violation of the good faith of ow 
Government, although not in violation of the 
act creating them, as we lately took occasion 
to show. ° 

Suppose, then, that the objects these rept 
diators—the Herald by implication, and the 
Butler-Pendleton party directly—are 
at could be achieved, where should we 
The Treasury would have paid off the bonds 
deposited as securities by the banks by an ism 
ot greenbacks of a like amount, and the 
as banks of issue, must cease to exist, or 
by paying a tax on their circulation ; for 
folly to suppose that they would make bal 
deposits to replace those of which they 
been despoiled. The first blow - 
been struck at our national credit ; for be 
bond could be paid in currency, sll nie 
The tacit understanding by which the 
relinquished their ate aye aang 
appendages of the 
a been violated. Commerce would be = 
pended, because all values would be distar bed 
And all this because a set of party tricks 
who, during the war, were, if not ~ 
enemies, at best but faint friends to ou pee 
find, in the agitation they are 
way of mending their political fortune* ip 

We cannot but consider it an sr 
that this question enters largely into oo 
cal campaign in Ohio ; and although Me, 
treated daily to the sophistries bY" © iy 
Pendleton and his party are trying ‘opponeat 
the people, we do not find a aving o? 
taking the advantage they might, aictates 4 
faith of the Government and the new 
common honesty on their side. 
born impatience under a tem: evils 
taxation, andwexaggerated accounts vee 
of our financial system, may a strogg* 
well-founded trust in our ability «cies 
successfully against any financi# people 
and by the amazing industry of om 
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ving our county out triumphant in peace ag 
thas been in war. It is yet fifteen years too 
gon to talk of the ways and meaus of paying 
the chief portion of our debt, for it is not due 
idl that time, and nobody that we can hear of 
gants the principal repaid now. For the United 
States to gonow voluntarily into the Bankruptcy 
Court would be an act of madness or imbectlity 
qhich nothing could justify ; and we trust the 

of Ohio will teach the advocates of 
meh les that they can find no foothold 
in the Buckeye State. 

If ever, by any judicial blindness, this great 
god solvent nation can be persuaded to turn 
slits floating interest-bearing debt into non- 

greenbacks, we should be in- 
dined to suggest to those who plunge us into 
the lowest depths of such dishonor one still 
deeper, in which, however, there would be a 
charming consistency, and that is, that as all 
tokens of our debt will then be on perishable 
poper, they proclaim themselves advocates of 
which shall gradually cancel it by 

slowing it to be worn ovr. 


Indecent Reporting. 

As public journalists we cannot but feel the 
disgrace our profession suffers from the pan- 
derers to vicious habits and depraved tastes 
who haunt some of the byways of literature. 
Occasionally one of these men finds himself 
in descent society, and the astonishment of the 

at seeing him where he is must be 








shared by himself at finding he is not at once | and Secr 


kicked out. But instead of such well-merited 
desert, we see that the sensational police report- 
erhas become part of the staft of a morning 
contemporary which is always dinning into the 
rsof the public the fact of its immense cir- 
eilation, and therefore that paper must be held 
responsible for the filth which it allows him 
dsily to pour through more than one of its 
columns. While under the management of 
Mr. Hudson, whatever might be the political 
ngaries of ‘‘the leading journal,” there was, 
st least, some attention paid to public decency 
inother parts of the paper ; but we regret now 
to see, forthe good name of the New York 
Presa, that a newspaper having a large Euro- 
pean circulation lends itself to the daily pub- 
lication of what is utterly nasty, ribald, and 
profane. There is probably a class, let us hope 
s small one, among us, who take pleasure 
in reading a verbatim report of the oaths and 
tangs which the lowest species of criminals 
indulge in when before the public magistrates. 
Their maudlin blasphemies, probably, with 
mech readers, pass for wit, but are the de- 
praved tastes of such people to be the guide 
forthose whose duty it is to guard the public 
norals, or is their hankering for the details of 
lewdness and debauchery any reason why de- 
cent people should be outraged by having such 
wenes “graphically”—that is the favorite 
word—spread before them ? 

Though there is no possible excuse for pub- 
lishing the details of the police court trials, 
vhich shock every notion of modesty and pro- 
priety, they occasionally give us incidental 
hints of matters which the more reserved and 
tondensed reports in the other morning papers 
conceal, Thus, by the report of a trial before 
‘certain Justice of an unfortunate outcast, 
Wefind that police officers, not content with 
wing their clubs brutaily on men, do not hesi- 
late to use them on women. 

We quote, suppressing the objectionable ad- 
jetives : ‘And tell me, judge,” said the un- 
happy girl, ‘has an officer a right to club me in 
thet way ? and then see my head ;” and the girl 

her arm and head, where the officer 
(vewish his name had been given), finding 
her unwilling to walk along quietly, had struck 
her with his olub. 

“You should have walked along quietly, 
then,” said the sapient judge, who, instead of 

the officer for his brutality in 
triking » woman under any circumstances, 
tad sending his name to the Police Oommis- 
Hioners as & proper man to be dismissed, be- 
‘suse he was physically incapable of arresting 
‘girl without “subduing” her with his club, 
wemed to consider it a matter of course, and 
* ft subject for the undignified jests which he 
‘parently delights in bandying with the un- 
frtunates before him. elias 
We have heard enough, and more than 
‘ough, of the cruel and barbarous clubbing of 
wresisting men and boys, but that violence 
thould, under any circumstances, be inflicted 
. and no matter how degraded they 
true humanity will remember they are still 
is somewhat too much, and we trust 
Superintendent of Police will see that 
Police are not repeated. As to the 
Justice, there was once one of the same 
Prabrs was one of the brightest ornaments 
vr oh teat court in Christendom, a fit com- 
our own Story and Marshall ; and all 
tan be said of his namesake in this age is 
he is not. 


that the 
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treat American Demonstration in Geneva. 
ain Americans Abroad,” who resolved them- 


beapercr 


& committee to draft an address to the 
of Russis, congratulating him on not 


getting shot in the Bois de Boulogne, and who 
failed in their darling project of presenting said 
address in and who afterward were 80 
utterly overwhelmed by grief on hearing of the 
sheoting of Maximilian that they cculd not cele- 
brate the 4th of July—these worthy people, un- 
adulterated American snobs, who can dive deeper 
in the pool of obsequiousness, stay longer under 
and come out dirtier than any other correspond- 
ing class of snobs, in any part of the world—we 
say these excellent people undertook to ventilate 
themselves a little in Geneva, on the occasion of 
the meeting of the late “‘Peace Co "—80 
called because it proved itself to be the most bel- 
ligerent body ever yet convened outside of Kil- 
kenny—we repeat, these worthy and modest 
Americans issued the following “‘ call” in Geneva : 

“G ber 9, 1867. 

“Srr—It is SNP gh yd ee 
men of freedom and liberty—sym always with 
nations in which true patriots arise, and in consequence 
of their heroical conduct and high-minded actions have 
earned the love and admiration of all patriots. 

General Garibaldi arrived yesterday! Therefore the 
Acnereane possent in this city are invited to assembie 
at eight o’clock this evening, Maison Fazy, at the former 
~ -American Ciub Room (C Touristes), in 


to prepare a al to the honor of Gari! 
festive! BEVERAL AMERICANS.” 
The “Several Americans” did not appear, how- 
ever, at “ time and place appointed.” But ‘‘ some” 
Americans did appear, not signers of the call, and 
the correspondent of the Herald records their 
proceedings, which were of a solemnity becoming 


the participants and the occasion. The corre- 
spondent reports, by Atlantic cable, that— 


“In accordance with this inv'tation a meeting of 
Americans was held at the café named; but I t to 
s1y that it consisted only of L. H. J., of New York, and 
B. H., Jr., who forthwith elected themselves President 
etary. A German who happened in the room 
claimed to be an American also, but after a strict ex- 
amination of h's credentials it was discovered that he 
was editing a rin Switzerland, end his claim was 
not allowed. ie meeting of two Americans wisely 
passed no resolutions, and made no preparetions tor 
‘a festival to the honor of GaribalJi,’ but adjourned 
after a glass of beer and a game of billiards. The fur- 
ther ion of this commiitee is so remarkable that I 
must beg leave to give it, not in my own words, but in 
the characteristic language ot the Preside:.t, whom I 
found thus addressing a select circle of his compatriots, 
oe & wees BAS 6 Gees one band and a cigar in 

e other: 

“ GENTLEMEN—I'’m against Gar'baldi, I am. You 
may laugh; butIam firm. Up to last night I elways 
admired that ba'd-eagle cham) ion of liberty; but now 
I’mdone. The red-shirted firebrand of freedom and 
revolutionary incendiary can’t fool me any longer. 


—- I tell you I’m against him. Didn’t my 
secret ere and I shout ourselves hoarse when he 
arrived? Didn’t we pick up the stones in the street so 


that he might meet with no obstructions? Didn't we 
order the hotel-keeper to out the American flag? 
Is this true, or is it not? aughter.) Gentlemen, I 
am surprised that you do not regard this matter more 
seriously. I am not here as a private individual, but as 
the representative of our country and the President of 
the Comité Americain. (Loud laughter.) I knew Gari- 
bakii when he was a candle-maker on Long Island, and 
how did he receive me? (Cheers.) Gen lemen, I have 
had a worse fall than Pacific Mail. I feel just like cry- 

, 88 I did when I was a boy and lost two dollars on 
the best hand of old sledge you ever saw; yes, I did, 
(Laughter, and shouts of ‘How was it?’) 

“How was it? Why, my secretary and I arranged to 
call on Garibaldi last evening. I put on my heavy 
weather suit—the same in which I crossed the Atlantic 
in a yacht, gentlemen—and my secretary dressed him- 
self as well as he knew how. (Cheers.) We collected 
about seven thousand Americans, (A voce, ‘Come 
down.’) Well, about seven hundred. (Another voice, 
‘Please come down.’) Well, there were seven of us, 
ore and we formed in sion and called on the 
old General at about eight o’clock p.m. My secretary 
was the only man who had a card, and we wrote our 
names under his dnd over his and on the back, and 
sent itin. What was the en Why, that the General 
had retired to reat, and would be happy to see us at five 
o’clock to-morrow morning. (Prolonged laughter.) 

“ Well, you may laugh, but it didn’t strike me in that 
way. The apostle of liberty! He's more like the apos- 
tle of getting up early. I'm against him. I’m goin, 
for the Pope now. 7 that we might see Gar 
baldi’s room, but we didn’t want his room, We wanted 
his company. I’ve Ay @ room of my own, and that’s 
enough, The rise ot gold ain’t nothing to this. As we 
were coming down we met a man from Chi 
said that he’d seen Garibaldi often enough, but he 
wanted his children to see the great patri I’ve got 
two children at school here; but I tell you what it is, 
they shan’t see Garibaldi, and Garibaldi shan’t see 
them. (Laugbter.) I'll a even with this bald-eagle 
champion sdmehow. re he is a-going round’ with 
another fellow, dressed in another red shirt. I don’t 
know whether he wants to show that he’s got two shirts 
or one follower, (Laughter.) Anyway, I’m against 
him, and I mean to let my countrymen w it. Five 
o’clook in the morning *t a decent hour to receive 
fey wage tt tis to olan thie slight to my 
tary sayr, ‘m v4 1s to my coun- 
try!” (Great laughter and applause.) 


0, who 








Sexon Romero, as Minister of Mexico in the 
United States, has sustained the dignity, rights, 
and interests of that country for eight years, 
through evil and good report, with unswerving 
fidelity and firmness. A dinner was given to him 
by a select body of friends of Mexico, on the po- 
casion of his departure from his native country, 
on the evening of October 2nd, at which Mr. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant presided. In his speech, pro- 
posing the health of Senor Romero, Mr, Bryant 
fairly expressed the settled and almost unanimous 
sentiments of Americans on the late execution of 
Maximilian, He said: 

“With regard to the policy of that act, I admit that 
different views may be fairly entertained. I am aware 
also, that there are those who would have had Maxi- 


milian spared, out of a tender regard for human life, 
and the teeling which causes a generous nature to 


sbrink from a victim of an enemy whom we 
have completely helplessly in our power. With 
such, I might decline any controversy. But itis not 


by any transcendental and unusual standard that 
the act is to be judged. Its moral quality is to be esti- 
mated according t) the ideas of justice which prevail 
throughout cfvi countries, and which doom to 
death him who takes the life of his iellow-man with 
malice aforethought. Maximilien, atthe time when his 
prospects seemed to hima brightest, issued a decree to 
the effect that whoever was ta sen in arms, ng his 
unprovoked invasion of theic country, sh be trie! 
by a Miliary Commission and shot, and this decree was 
pitilessly executed in many instances. The bitter cup 
which he had iorced the innucent to taste has bren rr- 
turned to his own guilty lips. Who that knows this fact 
can deny that Maximilian deserved death as richly as 
the reain 


who enters your dwelling at midnight and | 


shoots down the domesics who attempt its defense ? 
Let it not be said that he was excusab.e because he had 
a pincipd more guilty than himself, and more deser- 
ving of the death of a felon—the Emperor of France. 
Napoleon bribed him by the offer of a crown to break 
into Mexico upon his errand of robbery and bloodshed. 





the utmost that can be said for him, When, therefore, 


and a Prime Minister of the 
in bis place, and of the 


Empire speaking 
exec’ ot it a murder, I can 
find no palliation for so soos on affront $0 tell, cave 
tints hirmr bien wits aay ropes rs 

ory. No, my ior human 
aifheule to answer the argument of those 

who urge that so flagrant an offense the rights 
of nations as was committed by Maximilian, and such a 
series of bloody crimes as atiended his impious enter- 
rise, deserves 


E 


of inoff republics, teach 
the Old Wor to respect the liberties of the New.” 


Ir may be interesting toe note what some of 
those unpardoned Southern leaders are about. 
Lee is President of Washington College, at Lex- 
ington, Va. ; Joe Johnston ig President of the Sel- 
ma Railroad ; General Beauregard has a Louisiana 
railroad on hand; Cooper is somewhere in Vir- 
ginia, very old, and Bragg is most probably 
worrying somebody for stealing his chickens ; 
Hood was somewhere in Texas at last accounts ; 
Pemberton has d ; also Holmes ; Long- 
street is in New Orleans; Hardee is in Georgia ; 
Magruder is in New York; Jubal Early is in 
Canada ; Gustavus W. Smith has charge of some 
iron works at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Wade Hamp- 
ton is planting cotton on the Mississippi ; Forrest 
is a commission merchant and is planting cotton 
near Memphis ; Dick Taylor is managing a canal 
near New Orleans; Mahone, of Virginia, is run- 
ning the Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad ; Gor- 
don is in Georgia ; Admiral Semmes is editing the 
Memphis Bulletin; Captain Maury is wriuing 
school-books in England ; Cobb is practicing law 
in Georgia ; Toombs planting cotton ; Billy Smith, 
Seddon and Hunter, of Virginia, are busy on their 
farms; Joe Brown, of Georgia, is stumping that 
State for the Republicans ; Bonham is panting ia 
South Carolina, and so are Chesnut and Barnwell 
Rhett. 





TOWN COSSIP. 


War the business portion of the world is 
interested in the advent of Autumn, because it presages 
the advent of the harvests to market, and a consequent 
change in the long-continued stagnation of all kinds of 
trade, that portion of society which seems to pass its 
lite on Broad w1y, looking at and being looked at, hails 
the first coo) days of Fall as a chance for appearing in 
new costumes, and still smaller hate, 

On the other hand, the artists love the Fall for the 
splendid studies in color which the changing woods 
afford, and tor the brilliancy of the evening skies; while 
to the sporting and muscle men the Fall brings days 
when exercise is a constant pleasure. 

Each of these classes must be satisfied this year, for 
the days have been splendid, the air most bracing. 
Broadway is thronged daily, and the accounts from all 
the crops are unanimous in promising almost un- 
equaled harvests. To the epicure, however, the 
Fali suggests grapes, grouse, pears and pump- 
kins, with all their accompaniments, and perhaps the 
epicure takes, after all, the most sensible view of the 
case, and the most satistaction irom the advent of the 
season, since, deny it as we may, eating is not only the 
basis of all life, but cultivated eating is the basis of all 
refinement. 

In a nation’s dining-rooms, rather than in its parlors, 
should we look for the evidences of its cultivation; 
while its kitchens, rather than its halls of legislation, 
would serve as the surest index to its honor, ita enter- 
prise and its honesty, 

This truth is as yet hardly recognized, but in the 
positive phase of study, which is surely though slowly 
leavening the whole thought of the civilized world, it 
must soon become apparent to every one. Its litera- 
ture is also commencing. One of the best ot the Lon- 
don weeklies contained recently an elaborate review of 
a learned work written by a German prolessor in his 
vernacular, 

His title is Prof. Tiefdenken of Giessen, and that of 
his book, as translated, ‘An Attempt at a Universal 
Theory of Comparative Cookery." 

The proiesser has evidently studied his subject as 
only a German can, with profound and comprelensive 
accuracy. This is evident from some of his conclusions. 
He finds, for instance, that the composite nature of the 
English is expressed in their cooking, while that of the 
French, consisting, as it doez, of complex unities, ex- 
presses their mental eonstiuents, and the German sim- 
plicity finds ite vent in the simple nature of their food, 
much of which is eaten raw. 

But the professor carries his analysis even further. 
He finds that the root of all continental cookery is the 
ides of the mdividual, while that of Englind is that of 
family life; hence the plats of Paris, and the pies of 
London. 

The subject is one which must so surely become & 
branch of positive science, that, though the English 
weekly created our professor, his work and his science, 
out of a love of fun, yet time will produce the rea! pro- 
fessor and the real work, and show our English contem- 
porary that he joked better than he knew. 


Amus*ments in the City. 


The only two dramatic events of marked interest dur- 
ing the week ending Wedvesday, October 9th, have 
been the magnificent uction of “ Marie Antoinette” 
at the Theatre- which took place up Monday 
evening the 7th, too late for any extended critical no- 
tice in this num that of “The Devil's Auc- 
tion,” by Mr. John DePol’s new combination at Ban- 
vird’s House, which occurred on Thursday even- 
ing the $d. It is only after a second and more satistac- 
tory glance at this production, which possess 's the ele- 
ments of extraordinary splendor in scenery, ballet, and 
costumery, that itcan be spoken of atlength. It may 

however, now to say that the piece upon 

which the splendid effects are strung, is a translation 
and from what the French call the “‘ speak- 
tomime” of “Les Bibelots du Diable;” that it 
translated and adapted for one So 

New York theatres, the copy untortunately perishing 
in the flames which consumed that theat ¢, for which it 


embracing the results of the dii- 


had been arranged 
tensive and effeotive, 
fusion into the world of the enchanied objects in the 





| the 
" aegassin, I believe that is | from the cast of last season. 
He was Napoleon's bired and I believe 8 | = 3 was given, with Miss Hauck showing 


session of the type-wizard Harpagcn, at the time of 
Bis death, with the miracies of the golden branch, the 
Something 


| deer’s foot, the seven-league boots, &c. 


more of thi , next week. 

The Opera season has continued with more assured 
success than it originally promised. Signora Peralta 
increases in public and won, with Sig. Pancavi, 
and Sig. Be ni, @ most triumph in the “ Tro- 
vatore,” given at he Academy on Wednesday eveving 
the 24. “Crispino” had s , early in 
week, with only the change from Kel! to Peralta, 
On Friday evening 


of the facts of 


_—. 


youth and fine voice to excellent advan as 
rite, and the oth-r réles well filled by ody fm 1 
Bellini, Anionucei, Mad. Natali-Testa, etc. On Monday 
“Eroani” was given, and on Tuesday “ Lucia 

di Lammermoor”—the whole supplying a constant 
cession of agreeable change, very rare under any 
Ouse fect eppemmines of Sete 

e appeirance of me Janau r 
the cel+brated Germin Powe ing yA 
Wednesd iy evening the 9th, at the Academy, the 
ing play being the so.newout hackneyed teat rok of 
“ ‘edea.”” 


Toe eactedea ant de Gero 
man’s a ‘e at the Theat-e-Francais, se ms to 
crease in popwcarity at every ; and te. 
Tostee, the prima-donna, has already achieved name 
which supplies sufficient guarantee of a! pu 

on—that of the “‘ French Mrs. John bs 

*“* Meg’s Diversion” and “ Biack-Eyed Susan ”’ con- 
tinue remunerative and well received at Wallack’s, 
* * * At Niblo’s the “ Black Crook,” which 
be got ont of the way to make room for the 

tomime, * * * At Broadway, Mr. Forrest, in 

concluding characters (Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne to 
follow), openiug the week with bis specialty of “ 
tacue,” on Monday the 7th, * * * At the New 
York, “Under the Gaslight” flickering out its dying 
glories, with that marvelous “rail: oad sensa ** one 
of the marked events of the time, with the cose of the 
last week, * * * At the Olympic, “Rip Van Win- 
kie”’ continuing, and the “* Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 
in equally rapid and splendid pre * 3.8 
At Barnum’s, one of the most capi successful pre- 
ductions of a long period (almost dwarfing th ¢ of the 
Gorilla), in that of Mr. Levick’s “Pale Janet,’ which 
bas capital construction ; really wonderful effects well 

roduced, well set and managed—especially in the 

ighhouse and rock scenes, and the arrangement of the 
visions; and so ue effective cuaracter-sketching, in 
which te honors are borne off by Mr. Levick himself, 
in his protean D’Antan, Mrs. Prior a; Jinet, Miss 
Jenn'e Walters as Duds, Miss Irene Gay as L lian, Mr. 
Prior as Hyde, etc. Such productions as toi at the 
Museum would be creditable in every regard, but for 
some (supposable) wevkoess in the compiny, which 
necessitates the p: eventa:ion of such monstrosities as the 
Dr, G .wtuorne of Mr. Milmburev, and th : ouly-leas-bad 
Fettercuirn o Mr. Clark. * * * Atthe Fitth Ave 
nue, M”. Leffingwell aud M 6 Sedley Brown have con 
tinue! “Fra Diavolo” and “Too Much to’ Good Na- 
ture,” with “Aliddin” in rehearsal. * © * At 
Tony Pastor’s, there has been another decided hit in 
the “Gsmbiers of the Mississipvi."” * * * At the 
Theatre-Comique, Hurry Pearson, Miss Fanny Y 
etc., commenc ; ihe week in the mirth-moving ‘‘ Rum 
tifoozie.” * * * At the Bowery, Marietia Ravel, 
Foote, ete., have been doing gy tics aud bath 
* * * At the Now York Circus (f surteenth street), 
the opening of the se son took place on Monday, the 
7th., again under Mr, Lent’s management, with fine 
prospects of success, 

The musical event of the week, ouside of the operas, 
has been the inauguration of Mr. Harrison’s concerts 
at Steinway Ha'l, with the “ iion pian‘st,” Leopold De 
Meyer, Madame Ackerman (1 sucessful debutante), Carl 
Rosa, Mr. Hill, etc., etc., and distinguished attendance, 

Mr, and M s, Howa d Paul bave commenced in Lon- 
don a svries of their charming performances, which 
have proved as successful as thuse given by them 
th ough the United S:at s, 

We see by the Boston papers that Miss Lacoste has 
been giving readings at Chickering Hall, in that city, 
where she has been rec ived by large und appreciative 
audiences, Miss Lacoste—who is a pupil, by-the-by, af 
Mr, Isaac OC. Pray—is & lady of rare beauty and sccom- 
plishm nts, being speciuliy endowed with the elements 
of presence and voice that 20 60 far to insure ‘the suc- 
cess of a tragidienne. In her recitations this lady t.kes 
a wide range; trom ‘“‘Sameen Ayonistes” to “ Romeo 
and J liet;”’ trom “Medea” to “ Hiawatha; aud in 
all these she has won the plaudits of the critics wher 
ever she has given readings. We pi 6 that it is the 
iss Laco te to adopt the siage tor a 








intention of 
fession, Tragedy, ot course, wuld be the branch of 
histrionic art .\o which she wou!d devote herselt. The 


bent of her genius evident'y lies in that direction; and, 
if she should decide upon tollowing it, we feel safe in 
predicting that, at no distant day, she will achieve suo- 
cess on metropolitan boards, 
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ART GOSSIP, 


Wr have lately seen in the studio of Mr. 
Macdonald, sculptor, of this city, a clever statuette in 
plaster of Mr. L. W. Jerome's famous race-horse “ Ken- 
tucky.” This horse, as is known to most persons who 
take an interest in turf matters, isa model of symmetry, 
combining a strain of the ancient barb blood with that 
of the best English stock. His points have been pro- 
duced with apprecia‘ive skill by Mr, Macdonald, for 
whom the statuette, which is to be cast in bronze, will 
seoure much notice from the admfrers of plastic art as 
well as f:om supporters of the turf. 

There is now to be seen in the Putnam Art 
small marine piece by Albert Bierstadt, which 
connoisseurs will like better than that artist’s larger 
and more ambitious compositions, It represents a 


glowing sunset over a rippled sea, and is full of rich, 

Holiday,” is now on vicw at Kn 8 Gallery, Lng 

its pervading tone is a cool pourly gray. 7" 

ap upright cabinet picture, represeuting ET Ca 
eissonier—a conversation 

who holds a high tion among French )ainters 

per it, 





warm tones and brilliant eff cts. 
A cab'net picture by Constant en tm “The Orphan's 
a pleasing composition of children descendirg s 
sive s one staircase, under the charge of two nuns, and 
Among the new foreign pictures already 
show at Knoedier’s, we notice a good one by 
athering wild flowers by a woo. side, ‘Alno'a | tae gem 
by Fuuvelet, painted somewhat after the manner of 
uece, containing three 
figures, with background and accesories very elavor- 
atety painted. A small sketchy lendscape, by Daubiguy, 
that branch, {s aso to be seen here; and one of Hamun’s 
curious mosaic-like Little pictures of ancient lite hangs 


There is now to be seen at Schauss’s Gallery a striking 
cabinet picture by a Swiss artist, who has been for some 
time travel ng in this couutry, and whose name, we 
believe, is Buchsir. It is a composition of neg:o charac- 
ter. A tall darkey is etunding in s somewhat melo- 
drama ic att tuie, leaning lighUy upon bis m 
which ne holds at arm’s length. He has a 
blanket slung from his shoulder, with other 
indicating that be bas becn in cump, and he is .ecoumt- 
mg his adventures to a coup'e of street es 
who stand on either side of bim, eagerly inteaing to 
“yarn.” The negro character in this picture 
caught, and the painting of the ragged and many- 
colored garments is excelient, A fault in the composi- 
tion is its tormality, the two smaller ap: 
to have been put in as “ su " to 
ove, atter the manner of he ° pe Fee r.ferred 
to will soon have other tures on exhibition, we be- 
heve, and to these we will attend when the proper time 
ccmes, 








Sheridan's Visit to New York. 
We give, this week, a series of illustrations 





; and that the scope of it is most «x- | 


her | 


of the entuusiastic reception accorded to General Sheri- 
dan by New York and Brooklyn. The Gencral may well 
be proud of the enthusiasm exaited by his presence, 
being as it is a testimony of the hearty recognition by 
the joyal heart of th» American people of his per 
sonal honesty and worth, and of his manifestation of 
these qualities in every public position he has held, 
His journey from Washington bas been a continued 
triumph, an his stay in this city a continued ovation, 
This recept on, as {t shows that he has the popular con- 
fidence, must be most pleasing to its recipient, and 
must strengthen his resolution to continue to deserve 
it, despite any attempt of the authorities to lower him 
im the public esteem, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the 
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LAUNCH OF THE LICENSED VICTOALLERS’ LIFE-BOAT AT HUNSTANTON, ENGLAND. 


Launch of the Licensed Victualers’ Life- , winter the ship Favorite was wrecked off the coast, 
Boat at Hunstanton, England. There was no life-boat, but the coastguard crew gal- 
The want of a life-boat has long been felt at Hunstan- | lantly put off in their boat. The wind, however, was 


ton, on the coast of Norfolk; and on Wednesday, Sep- | blowing along the coast, and the boat drifted away to 
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FUBNITUBE GALLERY OF THE FRENCH COLONIES AT THE PARIS EXPOSILION. 
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COCE-FIGHTING AT PARRAL, STATE OF CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO, 


tember 4, the interesting ceremony of presenting a new 
boat to the Lite-boat Association was witnessed at that 
town, the donors being the licensed victualers. Last 


Hull. It was this incident which, coming to the ears of 
some members of the Society of Licensed Victualers, 
produced the movement which has ended in the pre- 





FIBRE IN THE FORESTS OF VERQ AND BORGOGLIANO, CORSICA~—— TROOPS, GOING TO THE SCENE OF 
THE CONFLAGRATION, 


Illustrated European Press. 
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LA CROSSE, THE NATIONAL GAME OF CANADA. rn 

sentation by them of the life-boat Licensed Victualer , along the high road was about a mile, as its station js ty 


to be at Old Hunstanton, and not at the recently-pyjy 
village. Arrived upon the sands, the procession halted, 


to the National Life-boat Institution, A party of ex- 
cursionists left London to be present at the ceremony. 
The life-boat had arrived the preceding day, and was 














and drew up around the boat to listen to the inaugury \ 
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THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION FLEET OF TRANSPORTS LYING IN THE MFRSEY. 


standing upon the carriage, at about a hundred yards | speeches, Mr. Wintcrbotham, president of the —_ 
from the station. Round this a procession was formed. Victuallers’ Association, said, “It is my pleasing 4 
It was headed by the band of the Licensed Victualers’ | on behalf of the Licensed Victualers’ Association, 

Schools. The distance the life-boat had to be taken | present this lite-boat to you, Captain Ward, as repre 
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SCENE FROM THE OPERA BOUFFE, ‘‘THE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN,” AT THE FRENCH THEATRE, FOURTEENTH £IREET, NEAR SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y.—THE CONSPIRACY—-FINALE TO THE 
2ND ACT.~-SEE PAGE 70, 


watative of the National Life-boat Institution. Captain 
Ward, Ihave only in the name of our society to offer 
you this life-boat, and we hope that its career may be a 
wefal one.” Captain Ward returned thanks. The 
Rev, Mr. Martin then uttered an appropriate prayer for 
the boat, and Mrs. Winterbotham, wife of the president 
ofthe society, afterward broke a bottle of wine against 
lt, with the words, “‘ I name this boat the Licensed Vic- 
tusler. May God prosperher!” The boat then moved 
off to the sea, and, amid a burst of hearty cheering, 
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made her first plunge into it. The crew pulled about 
for some time, and capsized her with difficulty in order 
to display her self-righting qualities, The excursionists 
then returned to Hunstanton, where they eat down to a 
luncheon provided in a tent in the grounds of the 
Golden Lion. Soon after the party left for town, very 
much pleased with their day’s trip. 
The Furniture G:./lery of the French Col. 
onies at the Great Exposition. 
Atter France itself, t'.: French Colonies held a very 
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ADAME ADELAILE RISTORI, AS MARIE ANTOINETTE, AT THE FRENCH THEATRE, FOURTFENTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY.—SEE PAGE 70. 
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important situation in the Great Exposition. Our illus- 
tration shows the gallery devoted to the display of the 
furniture contributed by them, which attracted great 
attention both for the style of workmanship and the 
varieties of the woods used in their manufacture, 
Cock-Fighting at Parral, in the State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 
Cock-fighting was, no doubt, practiced by the native 


Mexican or Peruvian Indians with some of the tame 
birds of the country. In Java, China, and Japan this 
sport has been practiced time out of mind; and even in 
our own country it survives, in spite of legal prohibi- 
tions and the vigilance of the police. The patrons of 
the sport declare that the birds will fight; ‘it is their 
nature to;’’ and that there is nothing cruel in enabling 
them to carry out their instincts ina systematic manner 


| THE LATE DR, CHARLES KING,—SEE PAGE 70,' 
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making their contests a matter for amusement- 
Mexican sportemen—seedy, dirty, heavy-hatteds 
vagabonds as they are—would probably dis- 
Y philosophical excuse. They meet not orly for 
but to indulge in their most ardent pleasure, 
gambling. The cock-pit of Chibuahua is a real 
of adobe, or sun-dried brick, and the seedy 
bring their favorite birds—ragged, villain- 
ing bipeds, like themseives, and with none of 
the trim, sleek gentility of the English gamecock—end 
pit th m against each other for all the money that they 
have been able to beg, borrow, or steal for a week 
before. The sport, which, when our sketch was taken, 
was held in January, takes place in a building devoted 
to the purpose; for at Chihuabua cock-fighting is an 
institution, and the weather in that month is cold 
enouxzh to cause the owners of the birds to assume 
those ample, but often ragged and greasy cloaks, which 
give the lower class of Mexicans so mysteriously 
ruffianly an appearance to European eyes. 
Fire in the Forests of Vero and Borgog- 
liano, Corsica. 

During the summer months the traveler arriving & 
@orsica, is aitracted by the various brilliant fires he 
@ees at various points slong the co.st. These fires are 
kindled for the purpose of burning the weeds, and as 
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or treuble, Last Augusi, however, one of these fires 
communicated with the forests of Vero and 
Borgogliano, The village of Vero was threatened with 
, and the French commander, Count de 

Gueydon, wnt on the 22d of August a detachment of 
soldiers to fight the fire. Our illustration represents 
their march. By the aid of these soldiers and other 


La Crosse, the National Game of Canada. 
In many respects the Canadian game of La Crosse 
bears great analogy to hockey, with the exception that 
it is allowable to catch the ball in the network of the 
“erosee.” The “crosss” is a hickory stick, scout 
our feet long, and bent at the end, and over the crooked 
vart a network of deerskin is stretched, on which the 
zal] can be caught and earried, until knocked out by an 
PP t thing in fact like catching the ball at 
football, and carrying it in until a regular melée ensues. 
Two poles six fect high denote the goal- post, and whilst 
these, topped with flags, ure placed six feet apart, the 
distance (com one goal to the other is optional. The 
ball is made of holiow india-rubber, and must not ex- 
oeed nine, nor be less than eight inches in circumter- 
ence; and the game is won when one side drives it 
through the goal-posts of their adversaries, It is also 
aot to be touched by the hand, except to take it out of 
@ny bole in the ground, to keep it out of goal, or to pre- 
vent it etrik'ng the face; and if it be sccidentally put 
through the goal by one of the playe's def-nding it, the 
side attacking tat goa) wins the game, although, should 
tt be put through by a non-player, it does not count for 
or against either side. The opponents are not allowed 
to trip eac) other up, gra:p each other’s “ crosse,” or 
strike each other; and unless it be stipulated to the 
contrary, the winners of three games out of five gain 
the victo:y. This game is becoming most fashionable 
in England, since it cntails an amount of endurance and 
@p. ed that renders it most desirable to those who de- 
Myht in athletic pursuits, and are fervent upbolders of 
muscular Christianity. 
Packing Saddlery in Woolwich Dock- 
yard for the Abyssinian Expedition. 

Onr illustration gives an idea of the magnitude of 
the task the English have undertaken in projecting an 
expedit.on to Abyssinia. By those most competent to 
Judge, it is feared that the difficulties of the climate, 
and the country, without any resistance from the na. 
tives, will render the expedition wholly abortive, Time, 
however, on!y will show. 

The Abyssinian Expedition.—Fleet of 

Transports Lying in the Mersey. 

The great subject of interest in Enzland at present 
is the expedition to Abyssinia, to rescue the captives in 
possesaion of King Th odore, and in consequence we 
give in this issue three illustrations bearing upon this 
subject, One of them shows the fleet of transports 
prepared for the troops of the expedition, the number 
of which shows that if the expedition fails, it will not 
be for want of numbers, but from the dangers of the 
climate, and the naturai obstacles of the country. 
Debra-Tabor, Abyssinia, the Residence of 

King Theodore. 

Our illustration of Debra-Tabor, the residence of 
Bing Theodore, of Abyssinia, is of peculiar interest just 
a present, while the English are preparing an exprdi- 
tion to resoue the captives who have been in his power 
#o long, and apparently so hopelessly. 
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RISTOR!I AS MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


Ovr picture of Madame Ristori, in the cha- 
vacter cf Marie Antoinette, will be welcome to all the 
American admirers of this lady, who bas gained in this 
véle another triumph to be added to her already long 
Met, The play was presented for the first time in 
America on the 7th of October. 

















THE LATE DR. CHARLES KING, 


Tur Atlantic Cable announces the death at 
Frascati, near Rome, of Dr. Charles King, formerly 
President ot Columbia College. Dr. King was a son of 
Rufus King. Hs passed some of his earliest years 
abroad while his father was in the diplomatic service, 
and was educated at Harrow, England, with his elder 
brother, the late Governor Johu A. King, both being 
school-fellows of Lord Byron and Sir Robeit Peel. For 
many years Charles King edited the New York 
American, an evening city paper which was merged in 
the Courier and Enquirer over twenty years ago, and re. 
mained connected with that journal until he was elected 
to the Presidency of Columbia College, 1 position which 
be held with success and distinction until nis failing 
bealth and advancing years compelled him to leave it 
and seek repose and relief abroad. Dr. King was in his 
80th year at the time of his death. 








Scene from the Grande Duchesse of Gerol- 
stine. 


Ovz illustration represents the finale to the 
second act in the charming opera-bouffe of the “‘ Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstine.” The exquisite fun of this 
performance cannot be described. It must be seen to 
be appreciated. Our illustration represents the end- 
ing of the :errible conspiracy formed by the enemies 
of the hero of the piece. The Grande Duchesse having 
been charmed by « private soldier, raises him to the 
rank of Commander-in-Chief. In consequence, her 
Prime Minister, her former Commander-in Chief, the 
Gentral Boum, and her suitor, the Prince Paul, con- 


spire against the new favorite, While holding their 
meeting, the Grande Duchesse herselt comes upon the 
scene, and having found that the favorite, despite ber 
favors, still remained faithful to h‘s early flame, joins 
tne conspiracy, and the four expressing their satisfac- 
tion and joy, burst out into the dance we represent. 
| Those of our readers who love to see the most extra- 
va,ant fun w-thout the slightest vulgarity, who delight 
in good music, have a taste for exquisite dressing, and 
enjoy the most delicate satire and wit, should all go 
and pass an evening with the Duchesse de Gerolstine, 
and then thank us for the suggestion. 


—— = 
THE TWO ARMIES. 


As Lrre’s unending column pours, 
Two marshaled hosts are seen— 

Two armies on the trampled shores 
That Death flows black between. 


One marches to the drum-beat roll, 
The wide mouthed clarion’s bray, 
And bears upon a crimson scroll, 
** Our glory is to slay.” 


One moves in silence by the stream, 
With sad, yet watchful eyes, 

Calm as the patient planet’s gleam 
That walks the clouded skies. 


Along its front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennon’s wave ; 

Its banners bear the single line, 
“ Our duty is to save.” 


For those no death-bed’s lingering shade 
At honor’s trumpet-call, 

With knitted brow and lifted blade 
In glory’s arms they fall. 


For those no clashing falchions bright, 
No stirring battle-cry, 

The bloodless stabber calls by night— 
Each answers, “‘ Here am I!” 


For those the sculptor’s laurel’d bust, 
The builder’s marble piles, 

The anthems pealing o’er their dust 
Through long cathedral aisles. 


For these the blossomed-sprinkled turf, 
That floods the lonely graves, 

When Spring rolls in her sea-green surf 
In flowery-foaming waves, 


Two paths lead upward from below, 
And angels wait above, 

Who count each burning life-drop’s flow, 
Each falling tear of Love. 


Though from the Hero’s bleeding breast 
Her pulses Freedom drew, 

Though the white lilies in her crest 
Sprang from that scarlet dew— 


While Valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 

Love walks unchallenged through the gate, 
To sit beside the Throne! 


Mrs. Brown in America—How 
She Came to go There, 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


“Waar!” I says to Brown, “go off to Merry- 
ker, the same as that fellow Maunders, in the mid- 
dle of the night, in debt down to the milkman as 
were over three pounds, and him with a sick wife 
and geven hinfants, as is a country I don’t ’old 
with, where they’re all a-runnin’ about in nothink 
but beads and a few feathers, as ain’t common 
decent, a yellin’ of their war ’oops and flourishin’ 
about their Tommy ’awks, as is certain death, as 
I well remembers that pictur’ of one myself as 
did used to ’ang over the dinin’-room mantel- 
piece in my fust place, a settin’ on ’is ’aunches a 
watchin’ the dyin’ agonies of General Wolfe, no 
doubt a-waitin’ to dewour ’im afore the breath 
were out of ‘is body, like a ragin’ wultur of a 
savage beast as killed Capting Cook when his 
back were turned, as is a cowardly act, and would 
’ave done for Robinson Crusoe, all but for Friday. 
But what can you espect from a uninabited 
island, as it wasn't no better than when fust dis- 
covered, long afore steam woro invented, as is a 
long time to look forward to, but nothink when 
it’s gone, as is only a wapour arter all, 

So Brown, he say, ‘‘Do old your clack, for I'm 
blest of you won’t drive me into the Diworce 
Court, or Bedlam, or somewheres.” 

“ Well,” I say, “‘ Mr. Brown, there’s your betters 
as ‘ave come to Bedlam thro’ inflictions as is 
calamaties a-overtakin’ ’em, but as to the Diworce 
Court, never ; for I scorns your words, as’ave never 
labored under no such amputations as could bring 
a blush in a ’onest woman’s cheek;” and I was that 
*urt as I walked out of the room in a ’uff, with my 
feelins’ ‘urt, and didn’t see nothink more on ’im 
till supper, as when it were over, he says to me, 
**T wasn’t a-jokin’ about Merryker, as I’m a-goin’ 
to.” 

So I says nothink, but I busts into tears. 

He says, “ Hallo! what’s up with you?” 

So I says, ** Brown, I’ve got a ’art and not a 
stone in my bussim, as can’t think of bein’ de- 
serted in the evenin’ of my days, and left behind 
the same as that wagabone Titterton, as left ’er 
with eight.” 

“Well,” says Brown, “‘ any’ow, I can’t leave you 
with eight, old gal.” 

I says, “ Brown, it’s ard to jest when the ‘art's 
a-breakin’.” 

He says, “I ’adn’t no thoughts of leavin’ you 
behind, old gal, if you’ve the pluck to come.” 

“Well,” I says, “I did ope to ‘ave died in a 
Christshen country, and been berried in my own 
natural symmetry, as the sayin’ is. But,” I says, 
‘if you're a-goin’ over there, I'll foller, if it’s to 
death’s door, as the sayin’ is.” 

“ Well,” he says, “I thought as you'd come, if 
if was only to see Joe.” 

“What,” Isays, “are you a-goin’ near him? 

















then I'll go too,” 


“Well,” he says, “there's the sea to be thought 
on, a6 is a trial, partekler at your age.” 

“Well,” I says, “as to age, I’m younger than 
& many as ’ave gone; for look at Mrs, Wheeler, 
a6 were over eighty, and went reglar to Mar- 
gate every year.” 
ip Ah,” he says, “you don’t know what the sea 

I says, “Don’t I tho’, as certainly is not a life 
I should ever ’ave took to; tho’ females ’as been 
known to go for sailors, but in general thro’ dis- 
appointed love, the same as that young gal in 
William Taylor, as must have looked werry foolish 
when discovered by ‘he capting afore all the 
crew. 

So Brown, he says, “‘ Well, you may go for a 
eallor if you like, but I don’t think as it would suit 
you. 

I says, “‘ None of your jeers, but do talk serious ;” 
and so he did, and if he wasn’t a-goin’ to start 
that werry Saturday next as were a-comin’, and 
me not a thing ready, and here was Sunday night. 

’Owever I did get ready I don’t know, but 
ready I was by that Friday, as put Mrs. Challin 
out me a-startin’ on a Friday, as I says, ‘ Rub- 
bish,” and off we goes to Liverpool. 

It certainly did give me a turn when we was bein’ 
took aboard the steamer in a little one as were 
that crowded, it’s a mercy we didn’t go far in it 
or upset we should ’ave been. 

When we got aboard the big steamer it cer- 
tainly were wonderful for size, and I says to 
Brown as I didn’t believe as she could be moved; 
but law bless you, the bell rung and we was off like 
nothink, and when the parties aboard the little 
steamer as ’ad come to see us off begun a-wavin’ 
their ’ats and cheerin’, I did feel a little choky, a- 
thinkin’ as I was a-bein’ committed,vo the deep, at 
the sayin’ is, 

It’s all werry well for to call ’em staterooms 
where you sleeps, for a nice state the one was in 
as we're a-goin’ to ’ave, and Brown he’d been and 
give up ’is bed-place to a woman, for lady I 
won’t call ‘er, through ’er behavior, as were 
reg’lar low life ; for I’d been and took the under- 
neath bed, as is one a-top of another like shelves, 
and that narrer as turn you can’t, not to save your 
life, and while my back was turned, if that crea- 
tur’ didn’t get into my bed, and when I went down 
ag’in was a-snorin’ like a ’og. 

Bo I says, ‘‘ Mem, you'll excuse me, but this is 
my bed.” 

“Oh!” she says, ‘I’m that awful bad I can’t 
be moved,” 

So I calls the stewardess, as says, “ P’r’aps, 
mem, you wouldn’t mind a-takin the upper 
berth ?” 

I says, “‘ Meclimb up there?” I says, ‘‘ Never.” 

“Law,” she says, “it’s nothink for a springy 
figger like your’n.” 

Well, the wessel were a-beginnin’ to roll, and 
the way as I were pitched about in that cabin a- 
comin’—sich cracks agin’ the sides on it! So I 
turned that giddy, as I says, ‘Get to bed I 
must,” 

But, law! the work it were for me to get into 
that place; as I says, ‘You may well cail it a 
berth as ’ll be the death of me ;” and soI thought 
it would for many a day. 

Brown he couldn’t come for to see me, through 
that party as were underneath, a-saying she were 
a single woman and couldn’t be seen by no he 
creeturs, and I don’t think as ever I did pass sich 
a five days, a-takin’ next to nothink, and should 
’ave perished but for that stewardess, as were a 
mother to me, and don’t think if she ’adn’t per- 
suaded me I ever should ’ave come to light ag’in, 
as I did at last, though I must say when I got on 
deck and see nothink but a world of waters it give 
me a dreadful turn, and a lot of passengers a- 
walkin’ about, and some a settin’ on chairs, and 
me that figger, for in my ’urry to get out of that 
cabin I'd been and forgot to put on my ’air. 

I must says the meals is wonderful reg’lar and 
that plentiful as five times a day is too many for 
me, though parties says as you require it at sea, 
but don’t seem natural to me, 

’Owever they can wash the things up I can’t 
think, though in course ’avin the oshun that andy 
is a convenience, 

I’ad no patience with that party as took my 
bed, for, bless you, she’d eat of ducks and pickles, 
with onions and fried ’am, to say nothink of fruit 
and wegetables, and allin ’er berth, and when she 
come on deck wanted every one for to wait on 
er. > 

I ain’t got nothink to say agin’ that steamer in 
fine weather, and as to the capting, he were con- 
stant smiles, and when I asked ’im if there was 
dangers, only said as he was sure of fine weather 
with me s-board; but, bless his ‘art, he were 
wrong, for that werry night it took to blowin’ like 
mad, and if that woman didn’t ’ow!l like a lunatic, 
a-sayin’ as we should be blowed into hice and per- 
ish or be lost in a fog, as sure enough it 
did come on werry thick, and they were 
ablowin’ a whistle like mad nearly ail 
night, as is fearful for to ear, and at last I 
couldn’t stand it no longer, so I thought as 
I'd get out of bed and see what was a-goin’ on, 
I ung on as well as I could, with my arms a kick- 
in’ about my feet, for to rest ’em on the side of 
the under bed. Well, just then the wessel give a 
lurch as sent me nearly a-fiyin’, but I’eld on and 
put my foot down with all my force, as come agin 
something soft, as proved to be that woman’s face 
as were a-lyin’ close agin’ the hedge of the berth, 
for fresh air. Weli, she give sich a shrick as 
me me Ict go, and sent me a-flyin’ out of the 
door agin the stewardess as were a-comin’ in to 
see what was up, as I took for some one else, and 
in my fright ’ollers fire, through ‘avin’ been told as 
it is safest to call, as brings every one to the spot, 
as per’aps murder might keep away. 

It certainly did bring ’em all out of their berths 
in a jiffey, and you never see sich a sight, and the 
way as they made a downright thoroughfare of 
me as were a-layin’ in the passage as were that 
narrer as pass they couldn’t. 





If you'd ’eard the names as them passengers 
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called me, as stupid old fool wae no’ 
’ave said as I did, that if there was real tire you 
never give no alarm. 

I wae most ’urt at Brown, as never tock it 
though a party on deck come up the next dag 
says to’im, with me settin’ by, “ Did vou hear ths 
row as some old ass of woman kicked Up lat 
night with a alarm of fire?” and if Brown, 
he know’d ’twas me as ’ad done it, never took it 
up; but I was a-goin’ to, only jest then they way 
pied of the log, as they calls it, and the cap, 

ng were a-lookin’ through a thing ag 
a bit broke off a wheel. — 

I says to a party, “ What is he up to?” 

‘*A taking ’is obserwations,” says he, 

I says, ‘Oh! indeed,” an’ see’im a-looking ‘sn 
at me, 

80 I says, “‘I ’ope he won’t make none of "is ob. 
serwations to me, as ’ave ‘ad quite enough of em, 
as is werry uncalled for, I considers,” 

Law, it wae dull work aboard that wessel, as | 
says to one lady, “I wonder they don’t stop som. 
wheres on the way, as would break the mo. 
otony.” 

“Ah!” she says, “ there’s always danger 
the coast of goin’ ashore.” slong 

“Oh!” I says, “‘no doubt, to them sailors, 4 
when they gets ashore, will get a drinkin’ in joy 
company; but,” I says, “you might trust ms 
ashore, or any steady character.” 

We was a chattin’ away when ’er ‘usband coms 
up, 48 were some sort of missionary, and says, “It’s 
about this werry spot as the Sarah Ann is 
posed to ‘ave floundered and every soul aboard 
perished,” 

I says, ‘‘ Why ever did they let ’er flounder uy 
couldn’t have know’d ’ow to swim proper?” 

“*Oh,” he says, “it were a ire-berg.” 

I says, ‘* Why not get out of the way?” 

He says, ‘Bless you, they’re as big as Great 
Britain, and is miles under water, and in a fog 
you're on ’em in a instant,” 

While he was a-talkin’ it were a-gettin’ foggy, 
as made me feel queer for the instant, but he 
went on a-talkin’ about all dangers of the eea, 

Till ot last I saye, ‘‘It’s no use your a goin’ on 
like that, for it won’t keep off no dangers, and 
p'raps make ’em worse if they should come,” 

I should ’ave been werry dull but for some of the 
hofficers, as were that pleasant through bein’ be. 
known to Brown; and I must say as they made 
me a drink as did more for to get over sea-sickness 
than anythink, and one or two of ’em was sweet, 
pretty singers, and would sing of a night like the 
birds on the trees, through hard work, throughs 
thick fog, with the whistle a yellin’ every minit, 

I don’t think as ever I were more glad for any- 

think than when they said as we should be in noxt 
day, though the missionary said as there was 
great risks, “But,” he says, ‘‘my mind is made 
up.” 
“Well,” I says, “I don’t know nothink about 
your mind, but your body’s well prowided with 
food, let come what may ;” for that man’s dowm- 
right gorged at every meal, and brought his 
wife, a ugly-lookin’ thing; as kep’ on deck sich lots 
of wittles that it’s wonder she wcsn’t sick even on 
dry land. 

We hadn’t been none on us werry sociable all 
the woyage, but the last mornin’ we was all like 
brothers and sisters; and I’m sure lots was that 
civil a sayin’ as they’d be proud for to see mein 
Merryker. 

It certingly is a noble spot, that Merryker, and 
the way as they brought that big steamer along- 
side the wharf was wonderful ; but it was dreadfu| 
work getting ashore. As I were a-goin’ to ‘wry 
down the gangway, as they calls it, and if they 
didn’t say to me “Stand out of the way for the 
males!” I says, “I always thought it were mat 
ners to let ladies go fust; but never mind,” but 
they shoved me on one side, and rushed ashore 
with a lot of bags as were the letters, I was that 
scrouged on that deek that I watched my oppo 
tunity, and though I was regular loaded with two 
bags and a band-box, I made a rush for to got 
down that plank ; and some one come behind me 
with a large pack and sent me a flyin’ down thst 
slope, and if a man ’adn’t ketched me I should ‘sr 
pitched ’ead foremost into Merryker, and s nice 
dirty place, too, with coal-lust over your ankles, 
and me dressed genteel for landing in & nice 
barege, a light blue, with a pink stripe, ands 
white silk shawl, as ’ad cleaned equal to now. 

I ’aAn’t ’ardly got on my feet when a party stops 
me and says, “ Don’t come ’ere—go back!” 8% } 
did ; but I says; “‘Let me put down my parcels ; 
and jest as I was a speakin’ I got a blow from be 
hind as sent me kneeling on my band-bor aod 
regular squashed it. 

0 I an “Bip!” and if another thing did 
come slap on my back, says a man, “ What . 
standin’ ’ere for, jest in the way of the luggage 
and up he pulls me; and, sure enough, 1 was 
standin’ at the bottom of a slidin’ plank as they 
was a slippin’ everythink down. ud 

I’ve felt ’eat in my time, through ‘avin —" 
and often stood a whole day = - a, 
alone preservin’, as is ’ot work, bu 
feel enythink like Merryker for ‘eat—and no bcd 
der so many on ’em ‘ave turned black, a¢ must 
reglar burnt up. 

ir I set one minit on a packin’-case — 
down with ’eat, jest ag’in a steam-engine oe 
like a furnace to my back, I must ‘ave net ae 
two ’ours, waitin’ fur Brown, as come at or 
blowed me up for bein’ in sich 4 ‘arry oom 
ashore, as ’ad stopped and ’ad lunch there ™ 
fort, and me a-dropping for somethink. only sl 

I didn’t see no Merrykins about, but 
| English, se were werry poate. olen 

Brown, “‘ Where are the natives ” 
“ Why,” he says, “ all round you, to be — 

“What!” I says, “ ain’t they wild Injant 

He says, “No; not at all, But heres® 
as says he knows you.” 

and I turned round, and if there wasn't DY * 
as I know’d in a instant, though grow? 
gee the tears in his eyes, as he said, here.” 

‘* Mother, I never thought to see you 2" 
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esys, “Thank God. as I've lived to see you 
my boy!” 

He says, ‘Come along!” and he leads me away, 

god I couldn’t ’elp a few tears at mectin’ that dear 


ah 
me lgthmus of Suez Canal. 





d Sea, to be united by the great Suez Canal, 

jg sbout one hundred and more than half of 

} has already been excavated, whilst 

the works to be ‘ed on the southern half of 

the canal are much less formidable than those al- 
on the northern half, 


in fact, unites four natural lakes, 

; have always existed in the Isthmus, and 

and deepest of these, called the Bitter 

kes, extends to within less than ten miles from 

goat. The channel of the canal, through the 

Bitter Lakes, only requires to be deepened at the 

entrance and at the southern exit, In 

the body of the lakes there is water sufficient for 
the largest vessels. 

The other lakes, through which the canal passes, 
are Lake Timsab, Lake Beelah, and Lake Men- 
galeh, Lake Timsah is the smallest of these, and 
had long been drying up. It is situated near the 
centre of the canal, south of the town of Ismailych 
—s town which is situated in the heart of what 
was once a desert, and which has been called into 
existence by the oxnal and its ent works 
oly. Lake Beelah is five miles north of Lake 
Timsah ; and Lake Menzalch is several miles 
north of Lake Beelah—a ridge of sand only 
separating its northern shore from the Mediter- 
ranean. 


The canal is intended to be, when completed, 
one hundred feet wide and thirty deep, and the 
works to insure its completion are on the most 
gigantic scale. On the Mediterranean side, a har- 
bor had to be constructed, Port Sayd, under 
the most unfavorable circumstances. The work- 
shops at the port are on a very large scale, and 
well repay a visit. One of the most interesting 
sights to be witnessed there, is the preparation of 
large blocks of artificial stone which are being 
thrown into the sea to form the breakwater at the 
entrance of the harbor. These blocks are made 
of sand from the harbor bed, and of hydraulic 
lime from France, well mixed together with water, 
and then put into wooden cases and rammed with 
sand, The wooden casing is removed after two 
days, and the blocks are left to dry in the sun. 
This operation it requires two months or more to 
complete. They are said to weigh about five tons 
each, and, when ready for use, they are lifted, by 
a traveling crane worked by steam, on trucks, 

d on to a tramway, and pushed by a loco- 
motive down to where the lighters are ready to 
receive them, They are transferred to the lighter 
by another traveling crane, and when the lighter 
has taken them out to sea, a crane, worked by 
steam, deposits them in the position they are to 
occupy, 

The breakwater, whtch is being constructed by 
means of these blocks, will be nearly three miles 
long when completed, It forms the western side 
ofthe harbor, More than ten thousand of these 
blocks have been already constructed, and it will 
take five or six thousand more befere this break- 
water is complete, 

Dredges are constantly at work deepening the 
harbor, and the superfluous earth and sand, that 
which is not required either for block-making or 
for embankments, is carried out to sea, and de- 
posited several miles away, in a north-easterly 
direction, ‘ 

Two side basins have been constructed, within 
the port, upon the western side, for shipping, and, 
although a great deal has been done to render 
Port Sayd a harbor fit to contain large vessels, a 
great deal remains to be done, and the difficulties 
to be surmounted are of the most formidable de- 


On how large a scale operations have already 
been conducted in the formation of this canal, it 
is almost impossible to give an idea by simple de- 
scription ; but, when the reader reflects that two 
large towns, cach containing several thousands of 

ts, have been absolutely called into ex- 
istenes by the canal works, he will be better able 
4 appreciate the gigantic nature of the enter- 
prise, and the energy called into activity to over- 
come the difficulties encountered. These two 
towns are Port Sayd, on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, and Ismailyeh, about half way between 
Port Sayd and Suez. 
Where Port Sayd now stands, all was sand and 
m seven years ago, when the canal opera- 
commenced, Every necessary of life had to 
be conveyed by boat from Damietta, thirty miles 
off; and now every comfort, and most of the lux- 
uries of life, are obtainable in Port Sayd, in greater 
abundance, and with more facility, than in the 
ancient city of Damietta. A good deal of the 
foundation of the town consists of earth and 
rand up from the bed of the harbor. The 
streets are regularly laid out, and they are kept 
% clean as it is possible to keep them, considering 
that ians and Arabs inhabit most of them. 
There is a very comfortable hotel, with a long line 
of wooden apartments facing the sea. There are 
of worship, both Christian and Mohamme- 
But the great wonder of Port Sayd is, in 
—_, the extent and variety of the company’s 
ops, the machinery, the activity, bustle, 
snd regularity of the works, the variety of races 
Le Arab, French, English, Armenian, 
vantine, Italian and Greek—all working har- 
moniously together. 

26 town of Ismailyeh, called after the present 

leeroy, is totally different from Port Sayd, but is 

* less wonderful. It is situated, as already 
_ sbout half way between the Mediterranean 
~ the Red Sea, and, like Port Sayd, owes its 

6M entirely to the canal. The fresh-water 

from the Damictta branch of the Nile, 
nally extended as far as a town called Zaga- 
More than fifty miles west of Ismailyeh, which 


was then looked upon as the limit of civilization 
and habitable villages toward the east. All beyond 
was sand, desert and desolation, with wandering 
tribes of Bedouins to make the desolation danger- 
ous. One of the first operations of the canal 
company was to continue the fresh-water canal to 
the east, and from a spot near the present Ismail- 
yeh, then all desert, it stretches away toward the 
south to Suez, 

The fresh-water canal has had much to do with 
the foundation of Ismailyeb in its present position, 
The town is on the north side of the canal, with 
the Lake Timsah not far off, on the south. Itis 
regularly laid out with good, straight, broad 
streets, and cannot contain less than three or four 
thousand inhabitants. It has its French quarter, 
its Greek, Arab and mixed quarters, with a Roman 
Catholic church, a Greek church, and & Mussul- 
man mosque, The hotel is a large upper-storied 
building, about two hundred and fifty yards from 
the canal, and it is really extraordinary how com- 
fortable the proprietor contrives to make the 
traveler in that out-of-the-way place in the desert, 

The fresh water, conducted by the canal from 
Zagazig to Ismailych, has been the cause of the 
cultivation of a good deal of land in the neighbor- 
hood of the latter town. Wandering Bedouins 
have given over their wandering habits and settled 
to agriculture; and the fresh water, which has 
caused all this, is not only conducted by the canal 
to Suez, but sent also, by means of iron pipes, 
northward to Port Sayd, to supply that rising 
town. The soil around Ismailyeh appears to be 
excellent, and to want fresh water only to enable 
it to produce anything and everything. 

From Port Sayd to Ismailyeh communication is 
now daily carried on by means of small steamers 
on the salt-water canal, and from Ismailyeh to 
Suez, in the other direction, by means of small 
steamers also, on the fresh-water canal. The 
entire distance is accomplished in about twenty- 
four hours; but exertions are being made to render 
the transit more rapid, and it is said that the time 
will be reduced to sixteen hours, 

The deepest cu tings in the canal are in the 
neighborhood of El Geish, north of Ismailyeh, 
and for five miles in that direction to Lake 
Beelah. In some parts the perpendicular depth 
here will be a hundred feet, when the canal 
is excavated toits full extent. South of Ismailyeh, 
also, as far as Serapeum, there are some heavy 
and deep cuttings in progress, the work being 
peculiarly difficult when drift sand-hills have to 
be penetrated, as in this portion. 

Where the land is very low, as in the excava- 
tions through Lakes Beelah and Menzaleh, the 
earth or sand excavated has been thrown down 
on either side to form firm and permanent banks ; 
and in order to save time in the removal of the 
earth, long copper channels were fixed at an in- 
cline to the dredges, supported by props on a 
lighter alongside, and again, if necessary, on the 
bank, The earth falis from the scoops into the 
channels, and is conveyed at once a sufficient 
distance away from the water’s edge. 

The chief contractor bas invented a new machine 
on a large scale, which does the work more effectu- 
ally than the methods formerly in use, although 
it has not yet quite superseded them, It has one 
great advantage, that it is earily made available 
for a number of dredges. It is like a huge iron 
quadrant, strongly built, the outer edge of the 
segment of the circle being uppermost, the centre 
resting on a revolving bed. Along the chord of 
the aro is placed a tramway, on which trucks are 
drawn by a strong wire rope. An engine is 
attached to the traversing bed to work the whole 
machinery. The machine can be turned round 
where it stands, or it can be transported to any 
distance required on rails on which it reste, and 
which can be brought into connection with others. 
The earth excavated by the dredges is then drop- 
ped into lighters having wooden cases prepared 
for the purpose, each about four foet square. 
When all have been filled, the lighter is taken 
alongside the emptying-machine,each case is lifted 
from the lighter, put on to the truck on the ma- 
chine, carried along the tramway, and the con- 
tents stot out at the other end away from the 
canal, By this means a lighter may be emptied 
in a few minutes. 

The original agreement between the govern- 
ment of Evypt and the canal company ceded to 
the latter in perpetuity a considerable tract of 
land on either side of the canal, and, when the 
fresh water was obtained from the Damictta 
branch of the Nile, the canal company proceeded 
forthwith to cultivate these tracts where possible, 
This interfered with the pasha’s cotton and sugar 
monopoly. The English, also, were by no means 
pleased at the French company obtaining so much 
influence in Egypt, or so permanent a hold upon 
so large a tract of country, and upon so large a 
proportion of the population as promised ultim- 
ately to be settled there, Negotiations were, 
therefore, commenced two years ago, which ended 
in the pasha’s purchasing the land capable of 
cultivation on both sides af the canal which was 
not required by the company for two millions of 
pounds sterling, and this supply of ready 
money has been most seasonable, for the exche- 
quer of the canal company was nearly drained, 
whilst halt the works remain to be completed. 
The fresh-water canal was also ceded to the pasha, 
and the narrow strip of land left to the company 
on each side of the canal is for the future to be 
used for vuilding purposes and storehouses only, 
and not for cultivation by means of the fellahs, or 
peasants, 

There can be no doubt of the advantageous na- 
ture of this arrangement to both parties. The 
government of Egypt is thereby enabled to aad 

largely to its revenues by bringing into cultiva- 
tion the extensive valley between Zagazig ana 
Ismailyeh, where the soil is excellent, and fresh 
water is only required to fertilize it. Its author- 
ity is now supreme over the Arabs, who have set- 
tled there for cultivation, and all fear of subse- 





the company and the Egyptian government in the 
future is removed. 

The rapid improvement of all the towns leading 
to the canal in every direction, is one direct result 
of the operations already carried on. Zagazig, 
for instance, a few years ago was a very ordinary 
See See, Sate Cy Stow ee, © 
few palm-trees, « few cattle, and a a 

“ Nous avons changé tout oéla!” the French may 


well exclaim. igs have been erected 
where all, a few ago, was tumble-down 
filthy squalor. Factories for 

cotton and constructing simple machin- 


lethargy has well-nigh gone, and has been super- 

seded by the energy of the West, 

In Suez, too, the canal works have already 

effected a wonderful revolution, A magnificent 

dry-dock has been constructed, and the most ex- 

tensive dredging and breakwater-making opera- 

tions are in progress. The dry-dock is more than 

four hundred feet long, and nearly a hundred 

broad, whilst large basins for the secure anchor- 

age of ships and steamers are being formed in 

front of it, Steam power resounds on every side, 

on shore and on the water ; the iron horse snorts, 

and pants, and labors incessantly. The new piers 

are being connected with the railway to Cairo and 

with the town of Suez by branch lines of railway. 

The Egyptian government, shamed into activity 

by the gigantic works carried on by the canal 
company, is constructing piers and basins of its 
own at Suez, and what was, ten years ago, one of 
the laziest and filthiest of Eastern cities, is now 
all life and energy, whilst the constant European 
supervision exercised over the works prevents the 
Arab and EF; from indulging in their usual 
license for the accumulation of filth. 

The completion of the canal between the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea is therefore a question 
simply of time and money. There are no physi- 
cal difficulties yet to be encountered greater than 
those which have already been encountered and 
overcome, Immense sums of money have already 
been spent upon it, and immense sums must still 
be spent upon it, before it can be rendered fit to 
accomplish the intended purpose—that is, the 
transit of large vessels from sea to sea, Already 
goods can be conveyed from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and vice versa, by means of the 
fresh-water canal from Suez to Ismailyeh, and of 
the grand canal from Ismatlyeh to Port Sayd, but 
goods can also be conveyed from Suez to Alexan- 
dria more conveniently by rail, and more quickly 
too. The full of the Grand Suez Canal 
will not be attained until large vessels are able to 
pass through it from end to end, so that steymers 
may pase on without unloading in Egypt, through 
the Red Sea to Bombay, or Galle, or Calcutta, or 
China, or Australia, as may be desired ; and not 
till then can the canal become remunerative. 

For sailing vessels it can never be made largely 
available, because the Red Sea is a long, narrow, 
gulf-like sea, subject to the monsoons, so that for 
one half the year sailing vessels could only sail up 
it, and for the other balf of the year down it, with- 
out a ruinous loss of time caused by the incessant 
tacking necessary, and considerable danger. 

Again, during the blowing of the simoom, the 
canal will be liable, constantly liable, to have its 
works, its locks, ete., rendered temporarily useless 
by the deposit of large quantities of drift-sand, 
Hedging back the sand by means of palisades on 
both sides of the canal may do something toward 
preventing its flowing or sinking into the body of 
the excavations, and the vegetation, encouraged 
on both sides of the embankment, may also do 
something toward preventing the drift-sand being 
ter pero A ht otherwise be ; but the 

ork will always be liabie to great dangers from 
the nature of the desert around it, and no one has 
experience sufficient, nor is it possible for any one 
to have this for many years, to enable 
him to say what the effect of the peculiar ciroum- 
stances under which it is constructed will be upon 
ite completion and its subsequent working. 

That it is a great, a grand work, is indisputable 
—a work worthy of a great people ta ’ 
and which a great people only eould push to com- 
pletion—a work which, if left to Egypt and the 
Egyptian government only, would probably never 
be constructed. Whether it will ever pay its con- 
structors as a commercial speculation, remains to 
be seen, and is very doubtful. 

Nothing can exoeed the kindness of the French 
authorities in affording every facility for strangers 

ly introduced to inspect the works. There 
is no concealment, no exclusiveness. The work 
is cosmopolitan, and it is carried out by the French 
engineers and overseers in a cosmopolitan spirit. 








Marruce or 4 Hnoxpoo Gran To an Ipon.— 
The following curieus account of the marriage of a Hin- 
doo girl to an idol is given by the Oude Gazelle: “ Some 
time ago s paper of the northwestern provinces an- 
nounced the arrival of an o]4 Deccan Brahmin with his 
family in ‘he town of Muthra, where Rungacharee, the 
high priest of the Ramauo jee sect, greatly patronized 
bim. The old Brahmin has two daughters, one a grown- 
up girl, and the other only nine years old. While re- 
siding at Muthra the younger girl gave out that Krish- 
najee (one of the incarnations of Vishnu, the Hindoo 
god) appeared to her in a dream, and proposed a nuptial 
alliance with her. Next day the girl was with great 
pomp married to an idol worshiped in a Hindoo temple. 
The ignorant and superstitious people rejoiced at this 
absurd marriage, and began to venerate the girl as an 
inspired being. Both the girls have learned by ear 
18,000 couplets of the ‘ Bhagwut,’ a work in the Sanscrit 
language. They have now arrived in this cit and put 
up at a house in the vicinity of the ‘Gole waza.” 
Every morning Hindoos of all ages and sexes Neg ad 
gate there to hear the melodious recitations of the 
giris. Both the girls consider themselves as dedicated 
to the serv.ce of the god Kristina; and after their dally 
recitations are concluded they make no hesitation in 
accepting such presents of wouey and sweetmesie as 
their hearers may choose to give them, We have 


ART, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 
Apnoros of the discussions now going on in 


minute and straight forwar., is contained in the Oali 

fornia correspondence of the New York Times : 

“Tt is well known to ts and to miners that at 
records, imm 


8 
and worn away. The 
pow ba — 8. jw yA. 
ntay Cena wm love 
cient rivers have been filled up or turned from their 
courses, and the enormous cafions of these American 
Alps have been worn ¥ by the slow action of the 
pew rivers. One cap form thus a feeble estimate of the 
time which must have elapsed since that period of 
and disturbance. 


“And yet even in the vastly ancient period preceding 
this—in the pliocene of ere 
believe time 


4 
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aba 
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ee 


horse; in an antiquity bey: 
makers of Abbev'lie and Amiens, and ou 
human estimates of time. 

“The facts are these: A humen skull was found 

a shaft sunk on s mining claim at Altaville, near Angelo, 
Calaveras County, California, by a Mr, James 

Mr, Matson states that it was found ata d 

130 feet, in a bed of gravel five feet in th 
which are four beds of consolidated volcanic ash, 
known as “Java,” These volcanic beds are 


‘ 





from each other by layers of gravel, described thus ; 
-» @ feet 
8 feet 
30 feet 
5 feet 
15 feet 
eovcccccccesece --. 25 feet 
ebapbacepetesene ee 9 feet 
5 feet 
4 feet 
oe cccccesccocococces 17 feet 
“The skull was found in bed No. 8, just above the 
lower stratum of lava. It was covered, and partly en- 
crusted with stony matter, The reserved are . 


elevated frontal region and yet large cerebellum, mak- 

animal —— sromsinent, though showing no 
marked deficiency im the intellectual process; the facial 
angle fair, the same width between the eyes and over- 


hang’ over them. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of tue skull was the thickness of its bone- 


covering; otherwise it was by no means # low or de 
generated type. 
“The facts in ord to the discovery of the skull, 
stated above, were given in a paper by Prof. J. D, Whit- 
ney, read before the California Acokemny of Sciences. 
He however, that he purposes vis.ting the lo- 
cality i , and soning the exact place in which this 
interesting relic was discovered, I was in the Fa ae 
borhood, but learned that the shaft wae still of 
water, and therefore could not be eten 
“ Even if this skull, by some accident, rhould have 
been dropped into these ts (which is exceedin 
ee belongs without doubt, then, to avo her 
ancient period—the Post Pliocene, just succeeding the 
volcanic epoch—in whose remains many human inple- 
ments, such as stone mortars and flint arrow 
have been found, though thus far no human bones, & 
that remote period, the mastodon and the ——_ 
wandered through the forests of the Sierras, @ the 
tapir, the buffalo and the horse abounded in th- valleys. 
ere seem no distinct flint, bove and stone ages in 
the ancivnt inhabitants, Flint and 
stone are found together, and I be'ieve no bone imple- 
ments, It would thus copeee thet vountless ages since, 
the o and probably the ancestors of i 
ent Digger ians plucked the seed» and hunted the 
small animals of the Sierras, They seem even to have 
been superior to tue present tribes, for these have no 
movable stone-mortars, but grind their secds ip 
cavities of the rocks. This skull, if 
—— the skuil of the average modern 


Tux glaciers give up their dead. A cor- 
respondent of the London Times, writing from Zermatt 
in Switzerland, tells us that “the remains of a gende. 
man jost on a glacier fifteen years ego have recently 
been discovered, In the year 1852 the Syndic of Gres- 
sonay fell into a crevasse on the Aventina glacier (an- 
der the Breithorn, on the Italian Saks teen te 
though men were let down by ropes were unab 
to reach his body. wt ewTinre wee tae tendon of the 
little inn at the head of the Val d’Ayas, into which the 
Aventina glacier descends, found these remains on the 
surface of the ice, and yesterday they were brought 
down for burial by s large party of the inhabitants, The 
bones were deposit d at a considerable distance from 
where I was staying, so that { had no opportunity of 
seeing them; but I was informed they were broken into 
fragments, as might 2 ey — ey _ 

the ice. say, however, uafore 
A i 4 found almost uninjured.” 


Iowa hag now a population of about 900,000, 
an increase of over 145,000 in two years, or very nearly 
ten per cent. per annum. This is the highest rate of 
increase, both absolute and relative, ever attained in 
that State, except during 1854 and 1855, when there was 
an extraordinary influx of immigrants, The annual 
rate of increase in the seven North-Western States is 
about the same as in Iowa, namely—ten per cent, At 
this rate the population of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, lows, Missouri, Nebrasta, and Kansas, which was 
over 4,652,000 in 1860, is now about 7,000,000, aud will 
be at least 10,000,000 in 1870, 

In the lower portion of the Mississippi Valley there 
bas certainly been a decrease in population since 1860, 
The census taken in Mississippi in 1866, shows a de- 
crease of 10,439 in whites, and of 60,146 in blacks, The 
population in 1860 was 801,213, and in 1866 only 724,718, 
showing the enormous decrease of 76,585 in six years. 
Other States in the same section did not suffer such 
heavy losses, Ti x*s bas probably gained several thou- 
sands. But taking the lower valley as a whole, its pop- 
ulation is not much larger than it was in 1860. The 
census returns for that year give Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississipp!, Alabama, Arkansas and Texas 
population of over 5,769,000, or 1,117,000 more than the 
seven BSiates on the Upper Mississippi. But now, the 
lower section has a population not exceeding 6,000,000, 
and is either stationary, or only beginning to recover 
from the effects of the war, while the upper section bas 





little doubt that have alrvady reaped # rich har- 
vest from their vetaries.” 





quent jealousy and clashing of interests between 


a population of 7,000,000, and is increasing with almost 
unexampled rapidity. 
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30TH, AT THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB HOUSE, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK OITY.—See Pace 167. 
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| 
TM®@ BURNING OF T4E ST: AMSAIP TICGA AT SEA, ON THE MORNING OF THE 277TH SEPT. | 


mK 


REMAINS OF A SOLDIER, FOUND IN BROWN’S WOOD, FLUSHING, LONG ISUAND.—SEE PAGE 76 


LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP TIOGA, minutes had the effect of subduing the flames, which 
| gave an opportunity to get the boats ready for lowering. 


A terrible disaster at sea occurred on the | There were five of these, but one of them could not be 


+ SOTH, AT THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB HOUSE, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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morning of the 27th of September, by which three lives | 
were lost. Had it not been for the timely aid of a pass- | 


reached in consequence of the intervening flames. The 
availiable ones were lowered, however, and all the pas- 


Only one lady 


ing vessel the consequences might h sengers transferred in satety {o them. 
: . $ ave been mach | passenger—Mrs, Greenfield, of Brooklyn—was on board 


more serious, The steamship Tioga, of Philadelphia, 
| while on her way to that city from New Orleans, caught | 
fire and was completely consumed. She had a large list | 
| Of passengers, all of whom were saved. Three of her 
crew were burned to death. The survivors were res 
cued by the steamer Rapidan, William B. Eaton, Com 
mander, 


The account of the disaster given by the sut vivors is | 
' Rapidan would assist him, and take up his passengers 


as follows : 


CREW AND PASSENGERS OF THE T10GA IN THEIR 
EFFORTS TO EXTINGUISH THU FIRE 


MONUMENT ON STONE RIVER (MURFREESEORO) 
BATTLE-GROUND, IN MEMORY OF THE SOLDIEBS 
OF HAZEN’S BRIGADE,—SEE PaGE 76, 


t 


| 
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SERENADE TO DR. DOREMUS BY THE 


| at the time, and she worked nobly with the rest to ex- 


tinguish the fire, holding an infantin one arm while 
she carried buckets of water with the other. She con- 


| tinued at her post until compelled by the captain to 


enter one of the lifeboats. The transfer of the passen- 
gers had scarcely been accomplished when the steam- 
ship Rapidan appeared on the port quarter, and passed 
across the stern of the Tioga. Captain Morse hailed 
her, and, making known his condition, asked that the 


HOW A MOTHER FOUND HER LONG LOST 
CHILDREN. —S8EE PAGE 75, 


MEMBFRS OF THE N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, ON TUESDAY 


EVENING, SEPT. 24TH, AT HIS RESIDENCE, FOURTH AVENUE.— SEE PAGE 76, 


At one in the morning the engine suddenly stopped, 
and it was discovered that the ship was on fire, when 


immediately the alarm was yiven, and in afew minutes | 
| the entire crew and all the passengers were upon deck- 


There was no unusual excitemen among them, and 
with ease the entire number were speedily organized 
into a working force, and they proceeded vigorously to 
the task of extinguishing the flames. In about half an 
hour afterward a terrific explosion was heard in the di- 
rection of the engine-room, and upon repairing thither 
it was ascertained that the steam-pipe leading from the 
main boiler to the donkey engine had exploded, killing 
the engineers, a coal-passer, and an oiler, who had been 
working at the donkey engines in order to get a stream 
of waterupon the flames. The escaping steam for a few 
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ARTESIAN WELL ON O’FALLON STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. —SKETCHED BY JAS. EK. TAYLOR. 
SEE PAGE 75. 


| from the small boats. Fortunately the sea was calm at 
the time, and there was little d‘ffiiculty experienced in 
ne the passengers to the deck of the friendly 
vessel, 


The Late Rev. Dr. John M. Krebs. 


Arter a protracted sickness of more than a 
year, the Rev. Dr. John M. Krebs died in this city on | 
the morning of the 13th ot September. He was one of . 
the ablest minigters of the Presbyterian Church, and N . 
well known for his talent. He wasa graduate of Prince- SS. - 
ton College. — 4 ft my last ote years = in 
charge of the church at the intersection of Madison $ ‘ BS, OF NEW 
avenae and Twenty-ninth street, and was President of Tx amp nan 5 py ry BRADY. 
the Board of Foreign Missions and a director of Prince- YORK CITY. —FRO PHOT. ° 
ton Seminary. 


NOVACULITE QUARRIES ON WHITESTONE MOUNTAIN, ARKANSAS. —SEETCHED BY JAS, E, TAYLOR, 
SEE PAGE 75. 
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= — a 
OCTOBER. may be altogether new to you, Mrs, Crawley,”|_ Then he went without saying a word further to | some tenderness mixed with the 3 ard 
Tnx climax of the year’s revealed, aid the major, waiting for a reply. ’ | Mr. Crawley. As soon as he was gone the = from one meeting to another the thing Tan 
en 


The fruitful earth has done her duty ; 
Young Summer's fled the ripened field, 
Maturer Autumn reigns in beauty, 
Ali Nature’s with fruition clad, 
By lake and rill, 
By vale and hill, 
Life in ite legion to.ms is glad. 


The sun beams down with tempered ray 
On fields shorn of the harvest’s glory. 
The farmer in the shortening day 
Relieves his toil with song and story. 
Tis wavering hopes with plenty crowned 
Makes him sejoice ; 
His cheerful voice 
In echoes through our hearts resound, 


The languid pulses throb with life, 
The balmy air is full of vigor, 
And men rush fain to business-strife 
Who wilted in the summer’s rigor. 
And languid Commerce lives again ; 
The marts of trade 
Are prosperous made, 
And crowded through the farmer’s wain. 


And Beauty in the nerving air 
Our streets and walks is now adorning, 
In flowing garments far more fair 
Than flowers of the past summer’s morning ; 
Her eye the gleam of health revealing, 
As on her cheek 
The blushes speak 
Of hidden depths of thought and feeling. 


In hall and home sweet song resounds, 
The mimic stage its mirth dispenses ° 
Warm Cordiality abounds, 
And all the joys of life enhances ; 
The anxious are assured of bread— 
No empty barns, 
No famine warns, 
No fear the poor will not be fed. 


Fill high the bowl with sacred wine, 
The God of Heaven has plenty sent us; 
Let all men quaff the draught divine, 
And joy while sorrows don’t prevent us, 
Our hearts now loathe thoughts dull or sober ; 
In song and dance 
Let swift hours prance 
And celebrate a glad October. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 








CHAPTER XLIII-—CONTINUED. 


Arrer that there was silence among them, and 
for a while it seemed as though there could be no 
approach to the subject on which Grantly had 
come thither to express himself. Mrs, Crawley, 
in her despair, said something about the weather ; 
and the major, trying to draw near the specia 
subject, became bold enough to remark “that he 
had had the pleasure of secing Miss Crawley at 
Framley.” 

“Mrs, Robarts has been very kind,” said Mrs. 
Cum, “very kind indeed. You can under- 
stand, Major Grantly, that this must be a very 
ead house for any young person.” 

*{ don’t think it is at all sad,” said Jane, still 
standing in the corner by the upright desk. 

Then Major Grantly rose from his seat and 
walked across to the girl and took her hand. 

**You are so like your sister,” said he. ‘Your 
sister is a great friend of mine. She bas often 
spoken to me of you. I hope we shall be friends 
some day.” 

But Jane could make no answer to this, though 
she had been able to vindicate the general cha- 
racter of the house while she was lett in her cor- 
ner by herself. 

“LT wonder whether you would be angry with 
me,” continued the major, “if I told you that I 
wanted to speak a word to your father and mother 

one ?” 


To this Jane made no reply, but was out of the 
room almost before the words had reached the 
ears of her father and mother. Though she was 
only sixteen, and had as yet read nothing but 
Latin and Greck—unless we are to count the 
twelve books of Euclid and Wood's Algebra, and 
sundry smaller exercises of the same description 
—she understood, as well as any one then > 
ent, the reason why her absence was required, 

she vlosed the door the major paused for a 
moment, expecting, or perhaps hoping, that the 
father or the mother would say a word. But 
neither of them had a word to say. They sat 
silent, and as though conscience-stricken, Here 
was a rich man come, of whom they had heard 
that he might probably wish to wed their daugh- 
ter. 1t was manifest enough to both of them that 
no man could marry into their family without sub- 

himeelf to a heavy portion of that re- 

and di which was attached to them. 

ut how was it ible that they should not care 

more for their daughter—for their own flesh and 

blood, than for the incidental welfare of this rich 

man? As regarded the man himself, they had 

heard everything that was good. Such a marriage 
was like the opening of paradise to their child. 

** Nil conscire sibi,” said the father to himself, 
as he buckled on his armor for the fight. 

When he had waited for a moment or two the 


major Sogn $ 

“ Mrs, wley,” he said, addressing himself to 
the mother, “I do not quite know how far you 
may be aware that I—that I have for some time 
been—been acquainted with your eldest daugh- 


“ T have heard from her that she is acquainted 
with zee said Mrs, Crawley, almost panting 


anxiety. 
“T may as well make a clean breast of it at 
“ the major, smiling, “and say outright 
that I come here to request your permission 
and her er’s to ask her to be my wife.” Then 
he was silent, and for a few moments neither Mr. 
nor Crawley replied to him. She looked at 
her h and he at the fire, and tile 
smile died away from the major’s face, as he 


the solemnity of them There was 

oor mt i a Se peg exer 

. ley's en, a8 a 

“ Y opens ed within him to cause 
“him to express from any pr ition that 


madetohim “I do not know far this 


**Tt is not new to us,” said 


prove 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Crawley, “I am so placed by 
the untoward PB 7 of my life that I can 
hardly claim to exerciso over my own daughter 
tuat authority which should belong to a parent.” 
Oras dear, do not say that,” exclaimed Mrs, 

wiley. 

:. But I do say it, Within three weeks of this 
time I may be a prisoner, subject to the crim‘nal 
laws of my coun ry. At this moment I am with- 
out the power of Seas beeed tor or for 
my wife, or tor my children. Major ly, you 
have even now seen the departure of the gentle- 
man who has been sent here to take my place in 
this parish. I am, as it were, an outlaw here, and 
entit neither to obedience nor respect from 
those who under other circumstances w: be 
bound to give me both.” 

“Major Grantly,” said the pene woman, “no 
husband or father in the county is more closely 
ar, or more thoroughly res: 

“*T am sure of that,” said the major. 

“ All this, however, matters nothing,” continued 
Mr. Crawley, “and all speech on such homely 
matters would amount to an impertinence before 
you, sir, were it not that you have hinted at a 
Hen gr of connecting yourself at some future time 
with this unfortunate family.” 

‘*T meant to bo plain-spoken, Mr. Crawley.” 

“I did not mean to insinuate, sir, that there 
was aught of reticence in your words, so contrived 
that you might fall back upon the vagueness of 
your expression for protection, should you bere- 
after see fit to change your purpose. I should 
have wronged you much by such a suggestion, I 
rather was minded to make known to you that I 
—or, I should rather say, we,” and Mr. Crawley 
pointed to his wife—“ shall not onnee your plain- 
ness of speech as betokening aught beyond a con- 
ceived idea in furtherance of which you have 
thought it expedient to make certain inquiries.” 

**] don’t quite follow you,” said the major. 
**But what I want you to do is to give me your 
consent to visit your daughter; and I want Mrs. 
Crawley to write to Grace and tell her that it’s all 


— 
. Crawley was quite sure that it was all right, 
and was ready to sit down and write the letter 
that moment, if ber husband would permit her 
to do so, 
‘ST am sorry that I bave not been explicit,” said 
Mr, Crawley, ‘ but I will endeavor to make myself 
more plainly intelligible. My daughter, sir, 18 so 
circumstanced in reference to her father, that I, 
as her father and as a gentleman, cannot encour- 
1 man to make a tender to her of his 
and,” 
‘** But I have made up my mind about all that.” 
**And I, sir, have made up mine, I dare not 
tell my girl that I think she will do well to place 
her hand in yours. A lady, when she does that, 
should feel at least that her hand is clean.” 
“Tt is the cleanest and the sweetest and the 
fairest hand in Barsetshire,” said the major. 
. Crawley coull not restrain herself, but 
sunning up to him, took his hand in hers and 
kissed it, 
“There is unfortunately a stain, which is 
vicarial,” began Mr. Crawley, sustainin up to 
that point his voice with Roman fortitude—with 
a fortitude which would have been Roman had it 
not at that moment broken down under the pres- 
sure of human feeling. He could keep it up no 
longer, but continued his speech with broken sobs 
and with a voice altogether changed in its tone— 
rapid now, whereas it had before been slow—nat- 
ural, whereas it had hitherto been affected—hu- 
man, whereas it had hitherto been Roman, ‘* Ma- 
jor Grantley,” be said, ‘‘I am sore beset; but 
what can I say to you? My darling is as pure as 
the light of day—only that she is soiled with my 
impurity. She is fit to grace the house of the 
eee gentleman in England, hadI not made her 
unfit, 
“She shall grace mine,” said the major. By 
——, she shall !—to-morrow, if she’!l have me.” 
Mrs. Crawley, who was standing beside him, 
again raised his hand and kissed it. 

“It may not be so. As I Ley oe by saying, or 
rather strove tc say, for I have been overtaken by 
weakness, and cannot speak my mind, I cannot 
claim authority over my child as would another 
man. Howcan I exercise authority from between 
a prison’s bars?” 

‘She would obey your slightest wish,” said 
Mrs, Crawley. 

“IT could express no wish,” said he, ‘ But I 
know my girl, and I am sure that she will not cen- 
sent to take infamy with her into the house of the 
man who loves her.” 

** There will be no infamy,” said the major. “ In- 
famy! I tell you that I shall be proud of the con- 
a, a in - 

“You, sir, are generous your pro ° 
We will strive to be at least just im our adversity, 
My wife and children are to be pitied—because of 
the husband and the father.” 

“No!” said Mrs. Crawley. ‘I will not hear that 
said without denying it.” 

** But they must take their lot as it has been 
iven to them,” continued he, ‘“ Such a position 
n life as that which you have proposed to bestow 
uase my child would be to her, as regards human 
affairs, great elevation. And from what I have 
heard—I may be permitted to add also from what 
I now learn by personal experience—such a mar- 
riage would be en with tair promise of future 
happiness. But if you ask my mind, I think that 
my child is not free to make it, You, sir, have 
many relatives, who are not in love, as you are, 
all of whom would be affected by the stain of my 
disgrace. You havea pep oe to whom all y: ur 
solicitude is due. No one should go to your house 
as your second wife who cannot feel that she will 
serve your child. My daughter would feel that 
she was bringing an nis upon the babe. I can- 
not bid her do nd not. Nor do I be- 
lieve that she would do this if 1 bade ber.” 

Then he turned his chair round and sat with his 
face to the wall, wiping away the tears with a tat- 
tered handkeronie 

Mrs. Crawley led the major away to the further 
window, and there stood looking up into his face. 
It need hardly be said that they also were crying. 
Whose eyes could have been dry aiter such a 
a bearing such words ? 

**You had better go,” said Mrs. Crawley. “I 
know him so weil, You had better go.” 

** Mrs. Crawley,” he said, whispering to her, “if 
I ever desert her, may all that 1 love desert me! 
But you will help me ?” 

" fou would want no help, were it not for this 
trouble.” 

* But you will help me ?” 

Then she pa’ a moment, 

*T can do nothing,” she said, ‘ but what be 
bids.me,” 

“You will trust me, at any rate?” said the 
ma 





or. 
“I do trust you,” she replied, 


i Coantep. 
¢ MY I hope, then, that you will disap- pound 


and loved,” ; 


went over to her husband and put her arm 
his neck as he was sitting, For a while the 
wife’s caress, but 


ify’ poor child! my 
in man’s sight ; 
but even of that has her father robbed her! The 
Lord has visited upon the children the sins of the 


father, and wili do so to the third and fourth gen- 
eration.” 





CHAPTER LXIV.—THE TRAGEDY IN HOOK COURT. 


Conway Datrymrre had hurried out of the 
room in a . mt house 4 which ~ ry 
been ael and Sisera, thinking tha’ 
would be ter to meet an angry and perha 
tipsy husband on the stairs, than it would 
either to wait for him till be should make his way 
into his wife’s room, or to hide away from him 
with the view of éscaping altogether 
agreeable an encounter. He had no fear of the 
man. He did not think that there would be an 
violence, nor, as himself, did he muc 
care if there was to be violence. But he felt that 
he was bound, as far as it ht be ible, to 
screen the woman ill effects of her 

usband’s temper and condition. He was, there- 
fore, prepared to stop Broughton on the stairs, 
and to use some force in arresting him on his yor f 
should he find the man to be really intoxicate 
But he had not descended above a stair or two 
before he was aware that the man below him, 
whose step had been heard in the hal', was not 
intoxicated, and that he was not Dobbs Brongh- 
ton. It was Mr. Musselboro, 


“ at med it?” said Conway. “I thought 
was Brou 2.” 
Then he Sooked into the man’s face and saw 


that he was ashy pale, All that yey of 
low-bred jauntiness which used to belong to him, 
seemed have been washed out of him, His 
hair had forgotten to curl, his gloves had been 

aside, and even his trinkets were out of 


ight. 
me What has negpenes ?” said Conway. ‘* What 
is the matter? mething is wrong.” 

Then it occurred to him that Musselboro had 
been sent to the house to tell the wife of the hus- 
band’s ruin. 

“The servant told me that I should find you 
up-stairs,” said Musselboro. 

‘Yes; I have been painting here. For some 
time past I have been doing a picture of Miss Van 
Siever. Mrs. Van Siever has been here to-day.” 

Conway thought that this intormation would 
poomese some ouens effect on Clara’s proposed 

usband ; but he did not seem to regard the mat- 
ter of the picture nor the mention of Miss Van 
Siever’s name, 

“She knows nothing of it?” said he. ‘She 
doesn’t know yet ?” 

“Know what?” asked Conway. ‘She knows 
that her husband has lost money.” 

‘* Dobbs has—destroyed himself.” 

“What!” 

‘* Blew his brains out this morning just inside 
the entrance at Hook Court. The horror of 
drink was on him, and he stood just in the 
pathway and shot himself, Bangles was stand- 
ing at the top of their vaults and saw him do it. 
I don’t think Bangles will ever be a man again. 
O Lord! I shall never get over it myself. The 
a was there when I went in.” 

Then Musselboro sank back against the wall of 


the staircase, aod stared at Dalr le as though 
he still saw before him the terrible sight of which 
he had just spoken, 


Dalrymple seated himself on the stairs and 
strove to bring his mind to bear on the tale which 
he had = heard. What was he to do, and how 
was that poor women up-stairs to be informed ? 
ply — came here intending to tell her ?” he said, 

a whisper. 

He feared every moment that Mrs. Broughton 
would B Avy on the stairs, learn from a word 
or two what had happened, without any hint to 
prepare her for the he, — 

“T thought you would be bere. I knew you 
were — the picture. He knewit. He’d had 
a letter say so—one of those anonymous 
ones.” 

‘** But that didn’t influence him?” 

**T don’t think it was that,” said Musselboro. 
‘He meant to have had it out with her; but it 
wasn’t that as brought that about. Perhaps you 
didn’t know that he was clean ruined?” 

“She had told me.” 

**Then she knew it ?” 

“Oh, yes; she knew that. 
had told her. Poor creature! 
break this to her?’ 

“You and she are very thick,” said Mussel- 
boro. ‘I suppose you'll do it best.” 

By this time they were in the drawing-room, 
and the door was closed. Dalrymple had put his 
hand on the other man’s arm, and had led him 
down-stairs, out of reach of hearing from the room 


above. 

** You'll tell her—won’t you ?” said Musselboro. 

Then Dalrymple tried to think what loving 
female friend there was who could break the news 
to the unfortunate woman. He knew of the Van 
Sievers, and he knew of the Demolines, and he al- 
most knew that there was no other woman within 
reach whom he was entitled to regard as closel 
connected with Mrs, Broughton. He was well 
aware that the anonymous letter of which Mussel- 
boro had just spoken, had come from Miss Demo- 
lines, and he could not go there for sympathy and 
assistance, Nor could he apply to Mrs. Van Siever 
after what had passed this morning. To Ciara 
Van Siever he would have applied, but that it was 
impossible he should reach Clara except through 
her mother. 

**T suppose I had better go to her,” he said, 
after a while. 

And then he went, leaving Musselboro in the 
drawing-room. 

“I’m so bad with it,” said Musselboro, “‘ that 
I really don’t know how 1 shall ever go up that 
court again.” 

Conway Dalrymple made his way up the stairs 
with = slow steps, and as he did so, he could 
not but think seriously of the nature of his friend- 
ship with this woman, and could not but condemn 
himself poets Se the folly and iniquity of his 
own conduct, res of times he had professed 
his love to her with half-expressed woras, intend- 
ed to mean —> as he said to himself when 
he tried to excuse himself, but enough to turn 
her head, even if they did not reach her heart. 
Now, this woman was a widow, and it came to be 
his duty to tell her that she was so, What if she 
should claim from him now the love which he had 
so often proffered to her? It was not that he 
feared that ebe would claim anything trom him at 
this moment—neither now, nor to-morrow, nor 
the next day—but the agony of the present meet- 


Mrs. Van Siever 
How are we to 





ing would produce others in which there would be 


rogress. Dalrympie knew well enough how gs 

bings might progress. But in this danger be 
fore it was not of himself that be was think. 
ing, but of her. How could he assist her at such 
& time, without doing her moce injury than bene- 
t? And if he dia not assist her c * would do 
80? He knew her to be heartless ; but even heart- 
less people have nearts which can be touched and 
almost broken by certain sorrows. Her heart would 
not be broken vy her husband’s death, but it 
gould become very sore if she were utterly neg- 
ec 


He was now at the door, with his hand on the 
lock, and was wondering why she should remain 
so long within without making herself heard, 
Then he opened it and found her seated in a loung- 
ing chair, with her back to the door, and he co 
see that she had a volume of a novel in her hand, 
He understood it all, She was pretending to be 
indifferent to her husband’s return. He walked u 
to her, thinking that she would recognize his 
step; but she made no sign of turning toward 
him. He saw the motion of her hair over the 
back of the chair as she affected to make herself 
luxuriously comfortable, She was striving to let 
her usband see that she cared nothing tor him, 
or for his condition, or for his jealousy—if he were 
jealous—or even for his ruin. 
in Broughton,” he said, when he was close 

er. 
Then she jumped up ¢ aickly, and turned round 
facing him. 
““Where is Dobbs?” she said. ‘* Where is 
Broughton ?” 
“ He is rot here.” 
“He is in the house, for I heard him. Why 
have you come back ?” 
Dalrymple’s eye fell on the tattered canvas, and 
he thought of the doings of the past month. He 
thought of the picture of three Graces, which was 
hanging in the room below, and he thoroughly 
wished that he had never been introduced to the 
Broughton establishment. How was he *o get 
through his me difficulty ? 

“No,” said he, “‘ Broughton did not come. it 
was Mr, Musselboro whose steps you heard be- 
iow.” 

‘* What is he here for? What is he doing here? 
Where is Dobbs? Conway, there is something 
the matter. He has gone off!” 

** Yes—he has gone off.” 

**The coward!” 

**No; he was not a coward—not in that way.” 
The use of the past tense, unintentional as it 
had been, told the story to the woman at once, 

** He is dead,” she said. 

_ Then he took both her hands in his and looked 
into her face without speaking a word. And she 
gazed at him with fixed eyes, and rigid mouth, 
while the quick coming breath just moved the 
curl of her nostrils, It occurred to him at the 
moment that he had never before seen her so 
wholly unaffected, and had never before o!served 
that she was so totally deficient in all the ele- 
ments of real beauty. She was the first to speak 


again, 
tell it me all, Why do 


** Conway,” she said, 

you not speak to me?’ 

‘There is os further to tell,” said he. 
Then she dropped his hands and walked away 
from him to the window, and stood there lookin 
out upon the stuccoed turret of a huve house tha’ 
stood opposite. As she did so she was employing 
herself in counting the windows. Her mind was 
paralyzed by the blow, and she knew not how to 
make any exertion with it jor any purpose. Every- 
thing was changed with her, and was changed in 
such a way that sbe could make no guess as to her 
future mode of life. 

She was suddenly a widow, a pauper, and ut- 
— desolate, while the only person ip the whole 
world that she really liked was standing close to 
her. But in the midst of it all she counted the 
windows of the house opposite. Had it been pos- 
sible for her she would have put her mind alto- 
gether to sleep. 

He let her stand for a few minutes, and then 
joined her at the window. 

- Ly friend,” he said, ‘what shall I do for 

ou ?” 
“Do ?” she said. 


ing ?” 

& Come and sit down and let me talk to you,” he 

replied. 

en he led her to the sofa, and as she seated 
herself I doubt whetber she had not almost for- 
gotten that her husband was dead. ; 

“What a pity it was to cut it up,” she said, 
pointing to the rags of Jael and Sisera. 

“Never mind the picture now. Dreadful as it 
is, you must allow yourself to think ot bim fora few 
minutes.” . 

“Think of what! O God! yes. Conway, you 
must teli me what todo. Was everything gone? 
It isn’t about myself. I don’t mind about myself. 
I wish it was me instead of him. Ido, Ido.” 

“No wishing is of any avail.” 

“But, Conway, how did it ha - Do you 
think it 1s true? Twat man would say anything 
to gain his object. Is he here now?” 

**T believe he is here still.” 

“I won’t see him. Remember that. 
on earth sball make me see him.” weed 

‘It may be necessary, but I do not think it will 
be } at any rate not yet.” 

“I will never see him. I believe that he has 
murdered my husband. Ido. I feel sure of it. 
Now I think of it Iam quite sure of it. And he 
will murder you too—about that girl. He will. I 
tell you I knowthe man.” Dalrymple simply shook 
bis head, smiling sadly. “Very well! you will 
see. But, Conway, how do you know that it is 
true? Do you believe it yourself ?” 

**T do believe it.” 

** And how did it aaa tf 

“He could not bear the ruin that he had brought 
upon himself and you.” 

wt —— A went Be Suter her 

ech ; but Dalrymple sssented by a slight mo- 
x of his head, and she had been informed suf- 
ficiently that her husband had perished by his 
own hand. ‘ What am I todo?” sbesaid. ‘Oh, 
Conway—you must teli me. Was there ever 80 
miserable a woman! Was it——poison ?” 

He got up and walked quickly across the room 
and back again to the piace where she was sit- 


ting. 
You shall know 


** What do you mean by—do- 


Nothing 


“Never mind about that now. } 
all that in time. Do not ark any questions svout 
that. If I were you I thmk I would go to 
You will be better there than up, and tuis shock 
will make you sieep.~ 

“No,” she said. ‘I will not go to bed. How 
should I know that that man would not come to 
me and kill me? I believe he murdered Dobbs 
Ido. You are not going to leave me, Conway : 

‘I think I had better, for a while. ‘There are 
things which should be done. Shail I send one 
of the women to you?” 

“There is not one of them that cares for me in 
the least. Oh, Conway, do not go; uot yet. 





will not be left alone in the house with him, You 
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will be cruel if you go and leave me npow— 
when you have so often said that you—that you— 
that you were my friend.” And now, at last, she 


- began to . : 
{ think it will be best,” he said, “that I 


should go to Mrs, Van Siever. If I can manage 
it I will get Clara to come to you.” 
“TJ do not want her,” said Mrs. Bronghton. 


_ “She is a heartless, aold creature, and I do not 


want to have her near me, My poor husband was 
ruined among them; yes, ruined among them. 
It has all been done that she may a | that 
ho-rid man and live here in this house. I have 
known ever so long that he has not been safe 
among them.” 

“You need fear nothing from Clara,” said Dal- 
rymple, with some touch of anger in his voice. 

“Of course you will say so. I can understand 
that very well. And it is natural that you should 
wish to be with her. Pray go.” 

Then he sat besidc h r, and took her hand, and 
endeavored to speak .v her so seriously, that she 
herself might become serious, and if it might be 

ible, in some degree contemplative. He told 
er how necessary it was that she should have 
some woman near her in her trouble, and ex- 
fe me to her that as far as he knew her female 
ends, there would be no one who would be so 
considerate with her as Clara Van Siever. She at 
one time mentioned the name of Miss Demolines ; 
but Dalrymple altogether opposed the notion of 
sending for that lady—expressing his opinion 
that the amiable Madaline had done all in her 
wer to create quarrels both between Mrs. 
ughton and her husband and between Dobbs 
Broughton and Mrs. Van Siever. And he spoke 
his opinion very as f about Miss Demolines, 
ond d yet you liked her once,” said Mrs, Brough- 

“I never liked her,” said D ple, with 
energy. ‘But all that matters nothing now. Of 
course you can send for her if you please; but 1 
do not think her trustworthy, and I will not will- 
ingly come in contact with her.” 

en Mrs, Broughton gave him to understand 
that of course she must give way, but that in giv- 
ing way she felt herself to be submitting to that 
ill usage which isthe ordinary lot of women, an1 
to which she, among —, had been specially 
subjected. She did nét exactly say as much, fear- 
ing that if she did he would leave her altogether : 
but that was the gist of her plaints and wails, and 
final acquiescence, 

“And you are going?” she said, catching hold 
of his arm, 

**T will employ myself altogether and only about 
your affairs, till [ see you again.” 

‘But I want you to stay. : 

“Tt would be madness. Look here; lie down 
till Clara comes or till I return. Do not go be- 
yond this room and your own. If she cannot 
come this evening I will return. Good-by, now. 
I will sce the servants as I go out, and tell them 
what ought to be told.” ‘ 

“Oh, Conway,” she said, clutching hold of him 
again, ‘I know that you despise me.” 

“*T do not despise you, and I will be as good a 
friend to you asI can, God bless you.” 

Then he went, and as he descended the stairs 
he could not refrain from telling himseif that he 
did in truth despise her. 

His first object was to find Musselboro, and to 
dismiss that gentleman trom the house. For 
though he himself did not attribute to Mrs, Van 
Siever’s favorite any of those termble crimes and 
——s for crime, with which Mrs. Dobbs 

roughton had invested him, still he thought it 
reasonable that the oy woman up-stairs should 
not be subjected to the necessity of cither seeing 
him or hearing him. But Musselboro had ~~ 
and Dalrympie could not learn from the ead 
woman-servant whom he saw, whether before 

oing he had told to any one in the house the 
fale of the catastrophe which had mampense in the 
city. Servants are wonderful actors, ——s often 
as though they knew nothing when they know 
everything—as though they understood nothing, 
when they understand ail. Dalrymple made 
known all that was necessary, and the discreet 
upper servant listened to the tale with a proper 
amount of awe and horror and commiseration. 

** Shot hisself in the city—laws! You'll excuse 
eye sir, but we all know’d as master was coming 

no - 

But she promised to do her best with her mis- 
tress—and kept her promise. It is seldom that 
servants are not good in such straits as that. 

From Mrs. Broughton’s house Dalrymple went 
directly to Mrs, Van Siever’s, and learned that 
Musselboro had been there about half an hour 
before, and had then gone off in a cab with Mrs. 
Van Siever. It was now nearly four o’clock in the 

rnoon, and no one in the house knew when 
Mrs. Van Siever would be back. Miss Van Siever 
was out, and had been out when Mr. Musselboro 
had called, but was expected in every minute, 
Conway therefore said that he would call again, 
and on returning found Clara alone. She had not 
then heard a word of the fate of Dobbs Brough- 
ton. Of course she would go at once to Mrs, 
Broughton, and if necessary stay with her during 
the night. She wrote a line at once to her mother, 
saying where she was, and went across to Mrs. 
Broughton leaning on b) ple’s arm. 

“Be good to her,” said Conway, as he left her 
at the door, 

“I will,” said Clara. “I will be as kind as my 
nature will allow me.” F 

“And remember,” said Conway, whispering 
into her ear as he pressed her hand at leaving 
her, “that you are all the world to me.” 

It was perhaps not a proper time for an expres- 
sion of love, but Clara Van Siever forgave the im- 
propriety. 





CHAPTER LXV.—MISS VAN SIEVER MAKES 
CHOICE. 


Ciara Van Srever did stay all that night with 
Mrs. Broughton. In the course of the evenin 
she received a note from her mother, in whic 
she was told to come home to breakfast. ‘‘ You 
can go back to her afterward,” said Mrs, Van 
Siever ; ‘‘ and I will see her myself in the course 
of the day, if she will let me.” 

The note was written on a scrap of paper, and 
had neither beginning nor end ; but this was after 
the manner of fire. Van Siever, and Clara was not 
in the least hurt or surprised. 

“‘ My mother will come to see you after break- 
fast,” said Clara, as she was taking her leave. 

“‘Oh, goodness! And what shali I say to her?” 

“You will have to say very little. She will 
speak Lo you.” 

“T sup everything belongs to her now,” 
said Mrs. Broughton. 

“I know nothing about that. I never do know 
anything of mamma’s money matters.” : 

*Of course she’il turn me out. I do not mind 
abit about that—only I hope she’ll let me have 
some mourning.” 

Then she made Clara promise that she would 

ibie, having in Clara’s pres- 
that feeling of dislike which 


return as soon as 
ence overcome 





she had expressed to Conway Dalrymple. Mrs. 
Broughton was generally affectionate to those who 
were near to her. usselboro forced himself 
into her presence, she would have become quite 
confidential with bim before he left her. 

“Mr. Musselboro will be here directly,” said 
Mrs. Van Siever, as she wes starting for Mrs. 
pg og — * You had better li _ & 
come to me there; or, sto rhaps you 
better keep bim here till I came back, ‘ell him 
to be sure and wait for me.” 

- Very well, mamma. I suppose he can wait 
below ?’ 

_“* Why should he wait below?” said Mrs, Van 
Siever, very angrily. 

Clara had made the uncourteous proposition to 
her mother with the express intention of making 
ol | ee that she would have nothing to say 

im. 

“He can come up-stairs if he likes it,” said 
Clara ; “and I will go up to my room.” 

“Tf you fight shy of him, miss, you may re- 
member this—that you will fight shy of me at the 
same time.” 

“Tam sorry tor that, mamma; for I shall cer- 
tainly fight shy of Mr. Musselboro.” 

**You can do as you please: I can’t force you, 
and I shan’t try. But I can make your life a 
burden to you—and I will. What’s the matter 
with the man that he isn’t good r~ 5 for you? 
He’s as good as any of your own peop je ever was. 
I hate your new-fangled airs, with pictures painted 
on the sly, and the rest of it. I hate such 
ways. See what they have brought that wretched 
man to, and the r fool his wife. If you go and 
marry that painter, some of these days you'll be 
very much like what sheis. Only I doubt whether 
9 has got courage enough to blow his brains 
out,” 

With these comfortable words the old woman 
took herself off, leaving Clara to entertain her 
lover as best she might choose, 

Mr. Musselboro was not long in coming, and, in 
accordance with Mrs. Van Siever’s implied direc- 
tions to her daughter, was shown up into the 
drawing-room. Clara gave her mother’s message 
in a very few words: 

_ “TI was expressly told, sir, to ask you to stop, if 
it is not inconvenient, as.she very much wants to 
see you.” 

. Musselboro declared that of course he 
would =>. He was only too 7 to have an 
opportunity of remaining in such delightful 
society. As Clara answered nothing to this, he 
went on to say that he hoped that the melancholy 
occasion of Mrs, Van Siever’s visit io Mrs, Brough- 
ton — make a long absence necessary—he did 
not, indeed, care how long it might be. He had 
recovered now from that paleness and that want 
of gloves and jewelry which had befallen him on 
the previous day, immediately after the sight he 
had seen in the. city. Clara made no answer to 
the last speech, but, putting some one together 
in her work-basket, prepared to leave the room, 

‘*T hope you are not going to leave me?” he 
said, in a voice that was intended to convey much 
of love and something of melancholy. 

“Tam so shocked by what has ha pened, Mr, 
Musselboro, that I am altogether unfit for conver- 
sation, I was with poor Mrs. Broughton last 
night, and I shall return to her when mamma 
comes home,” 

** It is sad, certainly ; but what was there to be 
expected ? if you’d only seen how he used to go 
on.” To this Clara made no answer. ‘Don’t go 

t,” said he ; ‘‘there is something that I want 
0 say to D eng 4 is, indeed.” 

Clara Van Siever was a young woman whose 
pee of mind rarely deserted her. Jt occurred 

her now that she must undergo on some occa- 
sion the nuisance of a direct offer from this man 
and that she could have no better opportunity of 
answering him after her own fashion than the 
present, Her mother was absent, and the field 
was her own, And, moreover, it was a point in 
her favor that the tragedy which had so late] 
occurred, and to which she had just now al- 
luded, would give her a fair excuse for additional 
severity. At such a moment no man could, she 
told herself, be justified in making an offer of his 
love, and therefore she might rebuke him with 
the less remorse, wonder whether the last 
words which Conway Dalrymple had spoken to 
her stung her conscience as she thought of this? 
She had now reached the door, and was standing 
close to it. As Mr. Musselboro did not at once 
begin she encouraged him : 

one you have ans special to tell me, of 
course [ will hear you,” she said. 

** Miss Clara,” he began, rising from his chair 
and coming into the middle of the room, ‘I think 

ou know what my wishes are.” Then he put his 
and upon his heart. ‘And oe respected 
mother is the same way of thinking. It’s that 
that emboldens me to be so sudden. Not but 
what my heart has been yours, and yours only, 
all along, before the old lady so much as men- 
tioned it,” ° 

Clara would give him no assistance, not even 
the aid of a negative, but stood there quite pas- 
sive, with her hand on the door. 

“Bince J first had the pleasure of seeing you I 
have always said to myself, ‘Augustus Mussel- 
boro, that is the woman for you, if you can only 
win her.’ But, then, there was so much against 
me—wasn’t there?” 

She would not even take advantage of this by 
assuring him that there certainly always had been 
much against him, but allowed him to go on till 
he should run out all the length of his tether. 

“I mean, of course, in the way of money,” he 
continued. “I badn’t much that I could call my 
own when your or marema first allowed me 
to become acquainted with you. But it’s different 
now; and I think I may say that I’m all right in 
that respect. Poor Broughton’s going in this way 
will make it a deal smoother to me ; and I may 
say that land your mamma will be all in all to 
each other now about money.” 

Then he - + 

IT don’t quite understand what you mean by 
all this,”’ said Clara. 

*I mean that there isn’t a more devoted fellow 
in all London than what I um to you.” Then he 
was about to go down on one knee, but it occurred 
to him that it would not be convenient to kneel to 
a lady who would stand close to the door. “One 
and one, if they are put together well, will often 


make more than two, and so they shall with us,” 
said Musselboro, who began to feel that it might 
be expedient to throw a little spirit into bis words. 


“Tf you have done,” said Clara, “ you may as 
well hear me for a minute, And I hope you will 
have sense to understand that I really mean what 


I say.” 

os hope you will remember what are your 
mamma’s wishes.” 

‘“‘Mamma’s wishes have no influence whatso- 
ever with me in such matters as this. Mamma’s 
arrangements with ry are for her own conveni- 
ence, and I am not a y to them. I do not 
know anything about mamma’s — and I do 
not want toknow. But under no possi fe circum- 
stances will I consent to be your wife, Nothing 





that mamma could say or do would induce me 
even to think of it. I hope you will be man 
enough to take this for an answer, and say nothing 
more about it,” 

“ It’ good ae i Claraing sir. 

8 no 88 me. 5 
What I have said you may be sure I mean. 
morning, sir.” 

‘Then she opened the door and left him. 

“* By Jove, she is a Tartar!” said Musselboro to 
himself, when he was alone. They are both 
Tartars ; but the younger is the worse.” 

Then he began to whether Fortune 
was not doing the best for him in so arrangin 
that he might have the use of the Tartar-moth 
money without binding himselt to endure for life 
the Tartar qualities of the daughter. 

It had been understood that Clara was to wait 
at home till her mother should return, before she 
—_ went across to Mrs. Broughton. At about 
eleven Mrs, Van Siever came in, and her daughter 
my vs pos her at the dining-room door before 
she had made her way up-stairs to Mr. Mussel- 


“* How is she, mamma?” said Clara, with some- 
thing of h isy in her assumed interest for 
Mrs Broughton. 

“She is an idiot,” said Mrs, Van Siever. 

“* She has had a terrible misfortune.” 

“‘ That is no reason why she should be an idiot ; 
and she is heartless, too. She never cared a bit 
for him—not a bit.” 

‘* He was a man whom it was impossible to care 
for much, I will go to her now, mamma.” 

‘* Where is Musselboro ?” 

** He is up-stairs,” 

Li) Well ?” 

‘Mamma, that is quite out of the question— 

uite. I would not marry him to save myself from 
starving.’ 

“You do not know what starving is yet, m 
dear. Tell me the truth at once. Are you engag: 
to that painter ?” 

Clara paused a moment before she answered, 
not hesitating as to the my ny of telling her 
mother any truth on the matter in question, but 
p tpn Mey d the truth might em Deiryon _ 
she say that she was eng ° e, 
or could she say that she ws not? . 

” ook Sond tell me a lie, miss, I'll have you put out 
of the house,” 

“I certainly shail not tell you a lie, Mr, Dal- 
syuple has asked me to be his wife, and I have 
made him no answer. If he aske me again, I 
shall accept him.” 

“Then I order you not to leave this house,” said 
Mrs. Van Siever. 

“*Surely I may go to Mrs. Broughton?” 

“*T order you not to leave this house,” said Mrs. 
Van Siever again, and thereupon she stalked out 
of the dining-room and went up-stairs. 

Clara had been standing with her bonnet on, 
ready dressed to go out, and the mother made no 
oe to send the daughter up to her room. 
That she did not expect to be obeyed in her order 
may be inferred from the first words which she 
spoke to Mr. Musselboro. 

“She has gone off to that man now. You are 
no good, Musselboro, at this kind of work.” 

** You see, Mrs. Van, he had the start of me so 
much, And then, being at the West End, and all 
that, gives & man such a standing with a girl!” 

“Bother!” said Mrs, Van Siever, as her quick 
ear caught the sound of the closing hall-door. 
Clara had stood a minute or two to consider, and 
then had resolved that she would disobey her 
mother. She tried to excuse her 
her own satisfaction as she we 
some things,” she said, ‘‘ which! ever 
cannot hear from her mother,’ 
close the door against me, she m 

She found Mrs. Broughton # 
could not but agree with her mother A 
woman was both silly and heartless, ~ , 

‘Your mother says that everything must be sold 
— 2 ee cb . 4% 

t any rate you wo’ ardly ooge to remain 
here,” said Clara. wiih . Pens 

** But { hope she'll let me have my own thing 
A great many of them are altogether my ow 
know there’s a law that a wom 
own things, even though her Bus 
what poor Dobbs did. And : 
upon me about the mourning 
mind giving credit for sach thin 
though there is a bill due to orell now, 
has had a deal of Dobbs’s money.” Clara prom- 
ised her that she should have mourning to her 
ae content. ‘I will see to that myself,’ she 
said, 

Presently there was a knock at the door, and 
the discreet head-servant beckoned Clara out of 
the room. 

‘You are not going away?” said Mrs, Brough- 
ton, Clara promi her that she would not go 
without coming back —_. “He will be here 
soon, I suppose, and perhaps you had better see 
him ; though, for the matter of that, perhaps you 
had better not, because he is so much cut up about 

r Dobbs.” 

Phe servant had come up to tell Clara that the 
“he” in question was at the present moment 
"'The hret worde which paseed between Dalrym 

C) words w ween - 
ple and Clara had reference to the widow. He 
told her what he had learned in the city—that 
ery ape y had never been and 
that his pe liabilities at the time of his death 
were supposed to be small. But he had fallen 
lately altogether into the hands of Musselboro, 
who, though penniless himself in the way of capi- 
tal, was backed by the money of Mrs. Van Siever. 
There was no doubt that B hton had destroyed 
himself in the manner told by Musselboro, but 
the opimion in the city was that he had done so 
rather through the effects of drink than because 
of his losses. As to the widow, Dalrymplethought 
that Mrs. Van Siever, or nominally, perhaps, Mus- 
selboro, might be induced to settle an annuity on 
her, if she would give up everything quietly. “I 
doubt whether your mother is not res e for 
everything hton owed when he died—for 
everything, that is, inthe way of business ; and if 
80, Mrs. Broughton will certainly bave a claim 
upon the estate.” It occurred to Dalrymple once 
or twice that he was talking to Clara about Mrs. 
Van Siever as though he and Clara were more 
closely bound together than were Clara and her 
mother ; but Clara seemed to take this in 

SE 2) ee 

© matter 0; ughton’s i} 

Then the discreet head-servant knoeked and 
told them that Mrs. Broughton was very anxious 
to see Mr. Dalrymple, but that Miss Van Siever 
was on no account to go away. She was u and 
in her dressing-gown, and had gone into the sit- 
ting-room. “I will come y,” said Dalrym- 
ple, and the discreet head-servant retired, 

“ Clara,” said Conway, “I do not know when I 
asking for an answer 
































may have another chance 





“Of course I wish it, You understood what I 


said the terday ?” 

* T don't fink eek ot that ; men say those 
ings bs cian, What you said betore was seri- 
ous, suppose ?” 

‘Serious! Heavens! do you think that I am 


joking ?” 
= marry Mr. Musselboro.” 
a Fe ro velges beate, It a ae ible,” 
im ; but mamma tin 
I hove ne fastens of my own—not o shill b She 
me to-day that she would turn me 


pansed for a moment. It was cer- 
tainly that he had pognedet Clara Van Siever 
as an heiress, and had at first been attracted to 
her because he thought it expedient to marry an 
heiress. But there had since come something be- 
qona a and there was perhaps less of regret 
an most men would have felt as he gave up his 
er Pe gue He = = into oe and 
kissed her, and called her his own. Ow we un- 
derstand each other,” he said, j 
ye Zon waa % £0 be ca." 
hed Taal a my moter tot 
shall tell my mother that Iam 
engaged to you, unless she refuses ieee me. Go 
mont sul © ve thining of ourdea fe tis 
ts) ves i 
house at such a time,” 

Upon this Dalrymple went, and Clara Van Siever 
was left to her reflections. She had never before 
had alover. She had never had even a friend 
whdm she loved and trusted. Her life had been 
passed at school till she was nearly twenty, and 
since then she had been vainly endeavoring to 
accommodate herself and her feelings to 4 
mother. Now she was about to throw herself into 
the absolute power of a man who was nearly & 
stranger to her! But she did love him, as she had 
never loved any one else; and then, on the other 
side, there — Mr. Musselboro, 

ple was up-stairs for an hour, and Clara 
aid nol we him again before he left the house. It 
was clear to her, from Broughton’s first 
words, that Conway had told her what had passed. 

“Of course I shali never see anything more of 
oF bt, gt nt —— 

id say that proba! ou see a t 
deal of us both.” . vs _ 

“There are some people,” said Mrs, Brough- 
ton, “‘who can do weil for their frionds, but can 
never do well for themselves. I am one of them. 
I saw at once how great a thing it would be for 
both of you to brin = two together—especially 
for you, Clara ; and therefore I did it. I may say 
that I ‘never had it out of my mind for months 

ast, Poor Dobbs misunderstood what I was 

loing. God knows how far that may have brought 
about what hae happened.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Broughton!” 

**Of course he could not be blind to one thing, 
nor was I, I mention it now use it is right, 
but I shall never, never allude to it again. Of 
course he saw, and I saw, that Conway—was at- 
tached to me. Poor Conway meant no harm. I 
was aware of that. But there was the terrible 
fact. I knew at once that the only cure for him 
was a marriage with some girl that he could re- 
spect, Admiring you as I do, I immediately re- 
solved on bringing you two together. My dear, I 
have been successful, and I heartily trust that 
you = happier than Maria Broughton.” 

Miss Van Siever knew the woman, understood 
all the facts, and pitying the condition of the 
wretched creature, bore all this without a word 
of rebuke, She scorned to put out her strength 
against one who was in truth so weak. 








How a Mother Found her Lost Children. 


Srmvcz the Indian troubles commenced, an 
Indian camp was captured, together with a number of 
prisoners, including squaws, and some half a dozen 
white captives—boys and girls, from five to twelve 
years ef age. Word was sent throughout the country 
mviting those who had lost children to come to the 
camp and identify, if possibie, their children. Num- 
bers went to the camp, and of course many returned 
with heavy hearts at being unable to find their lost 
ones. Among the number was 4 mother who lost two 
ohildren—a boy and a girl—one three, the other five, 
years ago. Efforts were made to persuade her not to 
0, as it was certain she could not identify her chi'd- 
ren, even if they stood before her. But the could not 
rest, she must go, and go she did. On arriv ng at the 
encampment, she found the captives ranged ina line 
for inspection. She looked at them first irom a dis- 
tance. But she did not see her children—at least she 
saw nothing in the group that bore the slightest resem- 
blance to her baby boy and girl as they looked when 
playing about her door-step. She drew nearer and 
looked long and steadily at them, as her heart began to 
sink and grow heavy in her bosom. At last, with tears 
and sobs, she withdrew, and when some paces off she 
stopped and turned about quickly, as »pparently a 
thought had occurred to ber. Drying her eyes, she 
broke forth in a sweet bymn she had been wont to sing 
to the children asatullaby. Scarce a line had been 
uttered, when two of the captives—a boy and girl~ 
rushed from the line, exclaiming, ‘Mamma! mam- 
ma!” The mother went home, perfectly satisied she 
had found her long-lost children. 








Artesian Well on O’Fallen Street, St. Louis, 

Ovsz illustration represents the pipe which 
discharges from the artesian well sunk in the premises 
of Belcher Brotbers in 8t. Louis. In 1849 these gentle- 
men commenced boring to obtein pure water, which 
they needed for their sugar refinery. After five years 
spent in labor, and after having reached a depth of 2,199 
feet they struck this spring, which discharges 300 pints 
a minute, The water contains sulphur, has a salt taste, 
and smells of sulphureted hydrogen, It is howevera 
favorite beverage with the peopie in the vicinity, and 
our illustration shows « group of them, either drinking 
it on the spot or carrying it away in various utensils 
for home consumpwuon. 








Novaculite Quarries, Arkansas. 


Tae hot spring region of Arkansas is sur- 
rounded by the best known novaculite or whetstone 
quarries in the world. They supply England, France, 
and other portions ot Europe, besides America, with the 
finest whetstones, for either oi] or water, that can be 
found. All varieties—the purest white, the variegated 
white and red, bine, chocolate-celored, gray, brown and 
black, are found here; and all qualities, from the finest 
used for surgical instruments and the sharpest edged 


taken from the quarries, The height of the ledge is 
about 500 feet above the road leading from Hot Springs 
to Obalybrate Springs. 
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———— —s 
OCTOBER. may be altogether new to Mrs. Crawley,” | __ Then he went without saying a word further to | some tenderness mixed with the ; 
Tne climax of the year’s revealed, oaid ths oak waiting for a Hae ly. . Cra soon as he was gone the = from one meeting to another thee thing = a 
m 


The fruitful earth has done her duty ; 
Young Summer’s fled the ripened field, 
Maturer Autumn reigns in beauty, 
All Nature’s with fruition clad, 

By jake and rill, 
By vale and hill, 
Life in its legion to.ms is glad. 


The sun beams down with tempered ray 
On fields shorn of the harvest’s glory. 
The farmer in the shortening day 


In echoes through our hearts resound, 


The languid pulses throb with life, 
The balmy air is full of vigor, 
And men rush fain to business-strife 
Who wilted in the summer’s rigor. 
And languid Commerce lives again ; 
The marts of trade 
Are prosperous made, 
And crowded through the farmer’s wain. 


And Beauty in the nerving air 
Our streets and walks is now adorning, 
In flowing garments far more fair 
Than flowers of the past summer’s morning ; 
Her eye the gleam of health revealing, 
As on her cheek 
The blushes speak 
Of hidden depths of thought and feeling. 


In hall and home sweet song resounds, 
The mimic stage its mirth dispenses * 
Warm Cordiality abounds, 
And all the joys of lite enhances ; 
The anxious are assured of bread— 
No empty barns, 
No famine warns, 
No fear the poor will not be fed. 


Fill high the bowl with sacred wine, 
The God of Heaven has plenty sent us; 
Let all men quaff the draught divine, 
And joy while sorrows don’t prevent us. 
Our hearts now loathe thoughts dull or sober ; 
In song and dance 
Let swift hours prance 
And celebrate a glad October. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 








CHAPTER XLIJI—CONTINUED. 


Arrer that there was silence among them, and 
for a while it seemed as though there could be no 
approach to the subject on which Grantly had 
come thither to express himself. Mrs. Crawley, 
in her despair, said something about the weather ; 
and the major, trying to draw near the specia 
subject, became bold enough to remark “ that he 
had had the pleasure of secing Miss Crawley at 
Framley.” 

‘Mrs, Robarts has been very kind,” said Mrs. 
Crawley, ‘‘very kind indeed. You can under- 
stand, Major Grantly, that this must be a very 
sad house for any young person.” 

*{ don’t think it is at all sad,” said Jane, still 
standing in the corner by the upright desk. 

Then Major Grantly rose from his seat and 
walked across to the girl and took her hand. 

‘You are so like your sister,” said he. ‘Your 
sister is a great friend of mine. She bas often 
spoken to me of you. I hope we shall be friends 
some day.” 

But Jane could make no answer to this, though 
she had been able to vindicate the general cha- 
racter of the house while she was left in her cor- 
ner by herself. 

‘*T wonder whether you would be angry with 
me,” continued the major, “if I told you that I 
peme to speak a word to your father and mother 
alone ?” 

To this Jane made no reply, but was out of the 
room almost before the words had reached the 
ears of her father and mother. Though she was 
only sixteen, and had as yet read nothing but 
Latin and Greek—unless we are to count the 
twelve books of Euclid and Wood's Algebra, and 
sundry smaller exercises of the same description 
—she understood, as well as any one then | one 
ent, the reason why her absence was required, 

As she vlosed the door the major paused for a 
moment, expecting, or perhaps hoping, that the 
father or the mother would say a word. But 
neither of them had a word to say. They sat 
silent, and as though conscience-stricken. Here 
was a rich man come, of whom they had heard 
that he might probably wish to wed their daugh- 
ter. 1t was manifest enough to both of them that 
no man could marry into their family without sub- 
ae | himself to a heavy portion of that re- 
pro and disgrace which was attached to them. 

ut how was it ible that they should not care 
more for their daughter—for their own flesh and 
blood, than for the incidental welfare of this rich 
man? As regarded the man himself, they had 
heard everything that was good. Such a marriage 
was like the opening of paradise to their child. 

** Nil conscire sibi,” said the father to himself, 
as he buckled on his armor for the fight. 

When he had waited for a moment or two the 


major Ly + 

“Mrs. Crawley,” he said, addressing himself to 
the mother, “I do not quite know how far you 
may be aware that I—that I have for some time 
been—been acquainted with your eldest daugh- 


ter. 

“*T have heard from her that she is acquainted 
with you,” said Mrs, Crawley, almost panting 
with anxiety. 

“T may as well make a clean breast of it at 

% the major, smiling, “and say outright 
that I come here to request yore poranen 
and ther’s to ask her to be my wife.” ‘hen 
he was silent, and for a few moments neither Mr, 
him. She looked at 


her hi and he gazed at the fire, and tile 
smile died away from the major’s face, as he 
watch ery ity of them | A was 
in ar gray- 

ity of Mr. Crawiey’s poms Lb § : by at 
to txpeees’ dlibone from any proposition that 
roposition tha 

w as made to bim “TI do not know far this 


**It is not new to us,” said Mrs. Coontep, 
| I hope, then, that you will disap- 
rove 


* Sir,” eaid Mr. Crawley, “‘I am so placed by 
the untoward ERs J of my life that I can 
hardly claim to exerciso over my own daughter 
tuat authority which should belong to a parent.” 

““My dear, do not say that,” exclaimed Mrs, 


wiley, 

" But I do say it, Within three weeks of this 
time I may be a prisoner, subject to the crim'nal 
laws of my coun ry. At this moment I am with- 
out the power of earning bread tor m ~— Ly for 
my wife, or tor my ch n. Major Gran , you 
have even now seen the departure of the gentle- 
man who has been sent here to take my place in 
this pee. I am, as it were, an outlaw here, and 
entitled neither to obedience nor respect from 
those who under other circumstances w be 
bound to give me both.” 

‘Major Grantly,” said the woman, “no 
obeyed or more thoroughly respected and loved. 

oy am sure of that,” said the major. 

“ All this, however, matters nothing,” continued 
Mr. Crawley, “and all speech on such homely 
matters would amount to an impertinence before 
you, sir, were it not that you have hinted at a 
Laer gre of connecting yourself at some future time 
with this unfortunate family.” 

‘*T meant to bo plain-spoken, Mr. Crawley.” 

“I did not mean to insinuate, sir, that there 
was aught of reticence in your words, so contrived 
that you might fall back upon the vagueness of 
your expression for protection, should you here- 
after see fit to change your purpose. 
have wronged you much such a suggestion, f 
rather was minded to make known to you that I 
—or, I should rather say, we,” and Mr. Crawley 
pointed to his wife—‘“ shall not accept your plain- 
ness of speech as betokening aught beyond a con- 
ceived idea in furtherance of which you have 
thought it expedient to make certain inquiries.” 

‘1 don’t quite follow you,” said the major. 
‘But what I want you to do is to fr? me your 
consent to visit your daughter ; and I want Mrs, 
Lm wd to writé to Grace and tell her that it’s ail 
right,” 

8. Crawley was quite sure that it was all right, 
and was ready to sit down and write the letter 
that moment, if ber husband would permit her 
to do so, 

‘TI am sorry that I bave not been explicit,” said 
Mr, Crawley, ‘‘ but I will endeavor to make myself 
more plainly intelligible. My daughter, sir, 1s so 
circumstanced in reference to her father, that a 
as her father and as a gentleman, cannot encour- 
ogo Any man to make a tender to her of his 

and,” 

‘* But I have made up my mind about all that.” 

**And I, sir, have made up mine. I dare not 
tell my girl that I think she will do well to place 
her hand in yours. A lady, when she does that, 
should feel at least that her hand is clean.” 

“Tt is the cleanest and the sweetest and the 
fairest hand in Barsetshire,” said the major. 

Crawley coull not restrain herself, but 
running up to him, took his hand in hers and 
kissed it. 

“There is unfortunately a stain, which is 
vicarial,” began Mr, Crawley, sustaining up to 
that point bis voice with Roman fortitude—with 
a fortitude which would have been Roman had it 
not at that moment broken down under the pres- 
sure of human feeling. He could keep it up no 
longer, but continued his speech with broken sobs 
and with a voice altogether changed in its tone— 
rapid now, whereas it had before been slow—nat- 
ural, whereas it had hitherto been affected—hu- 
man, whereas it had hitherto been Roman. ‘ Ma- 
jor Grantley,” be said, ‘I am sore beset; but 
what can I say to you? My darling is as pure as 
the light of day—only that she is soiled with my 
impurity. She is fit to grace the house of the 
| gentleman in England, had I not made her 
uafit, 

“She shall grace mine,” said the major. By 
——, she shall !—to-morrow, if she’ll have me.” 
Mrs. Crawley, who was standing beside him, 
again raised his hand and kissed it. 

‘It may not be so. As I began by saying, or 
rather strove tc say, for I have been overtaken by 
weakness, and cannot speak my mind. I cannot 
claim authority over my child as would another 
man. Howcan I exercise authority from between 
a prison’s bars?” 

‘She would obey your slightest wish,” said 
Mrs, Crawley. 

“I could express no wish,” said he. “ But I 
know my girl, and I am sure that she will not cen- 
sent to take infamy with her into the house of the 
man who loves her.” 

“ There will be no infamy,” said the major. “ In- 
famy! I tell you that I shall be proud of the con- 
= 4 rf a. - 

“You, sir, are generous your prosperity. 
We will strive to be at least oes 1m our adversity, 
My wife and children are to be pitied—because of 
the husband and the father.” 

**Nol” said Mrs. Crawley. “I will not hear that 
said without denying it.” 

“But they must take their lot as it has been 
iven to them,” continued he, ‘ Such a position 
n life as that which you have proposed to bestow 
use my child would be to her, as regards human 
affairs, great elevation. And from what I have 
heard—I may be permitted to add also from what 
I now learn by personal experience—such a mar- 
riage would be en with iair promise of future 
happiness. But if you ask my mind, I think that 
my child is not free to make it. Yon, sir, have 
many relatives, who are not in love, as you are, 
all of whom would be affected by the stain of my 

isgrace. You have a daughter, to whom all y: ur 
solicitude is due. No one should go to your house 
as your second wife who cannot feel that she will 
— yom Nes My daughter B ge «,' that 

6 was brin an 1D upon the babe, Ican- 
not bid her do this—and 1 will, not. Nor do I be- 
lieve that she would do this if 1 bade ber.” 

Then he turned his chair round and sat with his 
face to the wall, wiping away the tears with a tat- 
tered handkerovict. 

Mrs. yoy! led the major away to the further 
window, and there stood looking up into his face. 
It need hardly be said that they also were crying. 
Whose eyes could have been dry after such a 
— bearing such words ? 

**You had better go,” said Mrs. Crawley. “I 
know him so weil. You had better go.” 

“* Mrs. Crawley,” he said, waieporng to her, “if 
I ever desert her, may all that 1 love desert me! 
But = will help me ?” 

* You would want no help, were it not for this 
trouble.” 

** But you will help me ?” 

Then she paused a moment. 

“I can do nothing,” she said, “ but what be 
bids.me.” 

“You will trust me, at any rate?” said the 





major. 
NT a0 trust you,” she replied, 


husband or father in the county is more closely in 
t 


went over to her husband and put her arm 
round his neck as he was sitting, For a while the 
quthont tosis Ba notion of is wilt t 


My child!” he said." My child! my 
darling Pople ~ sight; 
but even of that has her father robbed her! The 
has visited upon the children the sins of the 

and fourth gen- 





CHAPTER LXIV.—THE TRAGEDY IN HOOK COURT. 


Conway Datzrmrre had hurried out of the 
room = ; ot house 2 - -~ 
been ae Sisera, thinking tha’ 
would be ter to meet an angry and perha; 
tipsy husband on the stairs, than it would 
either to wait for him till be should make his way 

to his wife’s room, or to hide away from him 
with the view of éscaping altogether 80 dis- 

ble an encounter, He had no fear of the 
man, He did not think that there would be an 
violence, nor, as peqeedind himself, did he muc 
care if there was to be violence. But he felt that 
Ro was Sones, On Sx Oa Sees Se ible, to 
screen the woman from ill effects of her 
husband’s temper and condition. He was, there- 
fore, prepared to stop Broughton on the stairs, 
and to use some force in arresting him on his paw f 
should he find the man to be really intoxica 
But he had not descended above a stair or two 
before he was aware that the man below him, 
whose step had been heard in the hal', was not 
intoxicated, and that he was not Dobbs Brongh- 
ton. It was Mr. Musselboro, 

“T thought 


“Tt is you, is it?’ said Conway. 
it was Broughton.” 

Then he looked into the man’s face and saw 
that he was ashy pale, All that appearance of 
low-bred jauntiness which used to belong to him, 
seemed have been washed out of him. His 
hair had forgotten to curl, his gloves had been 
thrown aside, and even his trinkets were out of 


sight. 
me What has pogpenes ?” said Conway. ‘* What 
is the matter? mething is wrong.” 

Then it occurred to him that Musselboro had 
been sent to the house to tell the wife of the hus- 
band’s ruin, 

“The servant told me that I should find you 
up-stairs,” said Musselboro. 

“Yes; I have been painting here. For some 
time past I have been doing a picture of Miss Van 
Siever. Mrs. Van Siever has been here to-day.” 

Conway thought that this intormation would 
poctese some strong effect on Clara’s proposed 

usband ; but he did’ not seem to regard the mat- 
ter of the picture nor the mention of Miss Van 
Siever’s name, 

“She knows nothing of it?” said he, ‘She 
doesn’t know yet ?” 

“Know what?” asked Conway. “She knows 
that her husband has lost money.” 

‘* Dobbs has—destroyed himself,” 

“What!” 

** Blew his brains out this morning just inside 
the entrance at Hook Court. The horror of 
drink was on him, and he stood just in the 
pemrere ont shot himself, Bangles was stand- 
ing at the top of their vaults and saw him do it. 
I don’t think Bangles will ever be a man again. 
O Lord! I shall never get over it myself. The 
a was there when I went in.” 

Then Musselboro sank back against the wall of 
the staircase, aad stared at Dalr = as though 
he atill saw before him the terrible sight of which 
he had just spoken. 

ates ty seated himself on the stairs und 
strove to bring his mind to bear on the tale which 
he had no heard. What was he to do, and how 
was that poor women up-stairs to be informed? 

_ “You came here intending to tell her ?” he said, 


in a whisper. 

He feared every moment that Mrs. Broughton 
would appear on the stairs, ond learn from a word 
or two what had happened, without any hint to 
prepare her for the he, 

“I theught you would be bere. I knew you 
were —. the picture. He knewit. He'd had 
a letter say so—one of those anonymous 
ones.” 

** But that didn’t influence him ?” 

*T don’t think it was that,” said Musselboro. 
“He meant to have had it out with her; but it 
wasn’t that as brought that about. Perhaps you 
didn’t know that he was clean ruined?” 

‘She had told me.” 

“Then she knew it ?” 

“Oh, yes; she knew that. 
had told’her. Poor creature! 
break this to her?” 

“You and she are very thick,” said Mussel- 
boro. ‘I suppose you'll do it best.” 

By this time they were in the drawing-room, 
and the door was closed. Dalrymple had put his 
hand on the other man’s arm, and had led him 
down-stairs, out of reach of hearing from the room 


above, 

** You'll tell her—won’t you?” said Musselboro. 

Then Dalrymple tried to think what loving 
female friend there was who could break the news 
to the unfortunate woman. He knew of the Van 
Sievers, and he knew of the Demolines, and he al- 
most knew that there was no other woman within 
reach whom he was entitled to regard as closel 
connected with Mrs, Broughton. He was well 
aware that the anonymous letter of which Mussel- 
boro had J sey spoken, had come from Miss Demo- 
lines, and ne could not go there for sympathy and 
assistance, Nor could he apply to Mrs, Von iever 
after what had passed this morning. To Ciara 
Van Siever he would have applied, but that it was 
impossible he should reach Clara except through 
her mother. 

**T suppose I had better go to her,” he said, 
after a while, 

And then he went, leaving Musselboro in the 
drawing-room, 

**I’m so bad with it,” said Musselboro, “ that 
I really don’t know how 1 shall ever go up that 
court again.” 

Conway Dalrymple made his way up the stairs 
with very slow steps, and as he did so, he could 
not but think seriously of the nature of his friend- 
ship with this woman, and could not but condemn 
himself heartily for the folly and iniquity of his 
own conduct. res of times he had professed 
his love to her with half-expressed woras, intend- 
ed to mean ay | as he said to himself when 
he tried to excuse himself, but enough to turn 
her head, even if they did not reech her heart. 
Now, this woman was a widow, and it came to be 
his duty to tell her that she was so. What if she 
should claim from him now the love which he had 
80 often proffered to her? It was not that he 
feared that ebe would claim anything trom him at 
this moment—neither now, nor to-morrow, nor 
the next day—but the agony of the present meet- 


Mrs, Van Siever 
How are we to 





ing would produce others in which there would be 


progress. Dalrympie knew well enough how such 
bings might progress. But in this danger 

fore him, it was not of himself that be was 4 
«ise, without doing ber more injury teas Lasse 

me ou er more an 

fit? And if he dia not assist her, w 0 would do 
80? He knew her to be heartless ; but even heart- 
less people have nearts which can be touched and 
almost broken by certain sorrows. Her heart would 
not be broken vy her husband’s death, but it 
beoe f become very sore if she were utterly neg- 


He was now at the door, with his hand on the 
lock, and was wondering why she should remain 
so long within without making herself heard, 
Then he opened it and found her seated in a loung- 
ing chair, with her back to the door, and he 
see that she had a volume of a novel in her hand, 
He understood it all. She was pretending to be 
indifferent to her husband’s return. He walked u; 
to her, thinking that she would recognize his 
step; but she made no sign of turning toward 
him. He saw the motion of her hair over the 
back of the chair as she affected to make herself 
juxuriously comfortable, She was striving to let, 
her husband see that she cared nothing tor him, 
or for his condition, or for his jealousy—if he were 
jealous—or even for his ruin. 
ta Broughton,” he said, when he was close 
er. 
Then she jumped up ¢ 1ickly, and turned round 
facing him. 
“Where is Dobbs?” she said. ‘‘ Where is 
Broughton ?” 
“* He is rot here.” 
“He is in the house, for I heard him. Why 
have you come back ?” 
Da a eye fell on the tattered canvas, and 
he thought of the doings of the past month. He 
thought of the picture of three Graces, which was 
hanging in the room below, and he thoroughly 
wished that he had never been introduced to the 
Broughton establishment. How was he *o get 
through rm ae: difficulty ? 
“No,” said he, “ Broughton did not come. it 
= Mr, Musselboro whose steps you heard be- 
ow.” 
‘*What is he here for? What is he doing here? 
Where is Dobbs? Conway, there is something 
the matter. He has gone off!” 
** Yes—he has gone off.” 
‘The coward!” 

**No; he was not a coward—not in that way.” 
The use of the past tense, unintentional as it 
had been, told the story to the woman at onee, 

** He is dead,” she said. 
Then he took both her hands in his and looked 
into her face without speaking a word. And she 
gazed at him with fixed eyes, and rigid mouth, 
while the quick coming breath just moved the 
curl of her nostrils. It occurred to him at the 
moment that he had never before seen her so 
wholly unaffected, and had never before olserved 
that she was so totally deficient in all the ele- 
ments of real beauty. She was the first to speak 
again, ; 
“Conway,” she said, ‘tell it me all, Why do 
you not speak to me?’ 

** There is — further to tell,” said he. 
Then she dropped his hands and walked away 
from him to the window, and stood there lookin 
out upon the stuccoed turret of a huve house thai 
stood opposite. As she did so she was employing 
herself in counting the windows. Her mind was 
paralyzed by the blow, and she knew not how to 
make any exertion with it jor any purpose. Every- 
thing was changed with her, and was changed in 
such a way that she could make no guess as to her 
future mode of life. 
She was suddenly a widow, a pauper, and ut- 
terly desolate, while the only person ip the whole 
world that she really liked was standing close to 
her. But in the midst of it all she counted the 
windows of the house opposite, Had it been pos- 
sible tor her she would have put her mind alto- 
gether to sleep. 
He let her stand for a few minutee, and then 
joined her at the window. 

“ 7 friend,” he said, ‘what shall I do for 
ou?’ 


“Do ?” she said. 


in | aad 

& Some and sit down and let me talk to you,” he 

replied, 
Then he led her to the sofa, and as she seated 
herself I doubt whetber she had not almost for- 
gotten that her husband was dead, ; 
“What a pity it was to cut it up,” she said, 
pointing to the rags of Jael and Sisera. : 

‘*Never mind the picture now, Dreadful as it 
is, you must allow yourself to think ot bim for a few 
minutes.” 

“Think of what! O God! yes. Conway, you 
must tell me what todo. Was everything gone? 
It isn’t about myself. I don’t mind about myself. 
I wish it was me instead of him. Ido, Ido.” 

“No wishing is of any avail.” 

“But, Conway, how did it ha pene Do you 
think it 1s true? That man would say anything 
to gain his object. Is he here now?” 

**T believe he is here still.” 

“TI won’t see him. Remember that. 
on earth sball make me see him,” 2 cate 

‘It may be necessary, but I do not think it will 
be i at any rate not yet.” 

“I will never see him. I believe that he has 
murdered my husband. Ido. 1 feel sure of it. 
Now I think of it am quite sure of it. And he 
will murder you too—about that girl. He will. I 
tell you I knowthe man.” Dalrymple simply shook 
his head, smiling sadly. “Very well! you will 
see. But, Conway, how do you know that it is 
true? Do you believe it yourself ?” 

**T do believe it.” 

** And how did it happen ?” 

‘* He could not bear the ruin that he had brought 
upon himselt and you.” ; 

pt —— fue want pe Susther ‘© 4 

ech ; but Dalrymple sssented by a slight m 
en of his head, cad dhe had been informed suf- 
ficiently that her husband had perished by his 
own hand, ‘“ What am I to do?” sbe said. “Oh, 
Conway—you must tell me. Was there ever 60 
miserable a woman! Was it——poison ?” 

He got up and walked quickly across the room 
and back again to the piace where she was sit- 
ting. 

“Never mind about that now. You shall know 
all that in time. Do not ark any questions svout 
that. If I were you I thmk I would go to bed. 
You will be better there than up, and tuis shock 
will make you sieep.~ 

“No,” she said, “I will not go to bed. How 
should I know that that man would not come to 
me and kill me? I believe he murdered Dobbs— 
Ido. You are not going to leave me, Conway? 

‘I think I had better, for a while. There are 
things which should be done. Shail I send one 
of the women to you?” 

“There is not one of them that cares for me in 
the least. Oh, Conway, do not go; uot yet. 


* What do you mean by—do- 


Nothing 





will not be left alone in the house with him. You 
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will be very cruel if F sy go and leave me now— 
when you have so often said that you—that you— 
that you were my friend.” And now, at last, she 


an to ~e . 

{ think it will be best,” he said, “that I 
should go to Mrs. Van Siever. If I can manage 
it I will get Clara to come to you.” 

“TJ do not want her,” said Mrs. Bronghton. 


_ “She is a heartless, aold creature, and I do not 


want to have her near me. My poor husband was 
ruined among them; yes, ruined among them. 
It has all been done that she may marry that 
ho-rid man and live here in this house. I have 
known ever so long that he has not been sate 
among them.” 

“You need fear nothing from Clara,” said Dal- 
rymple, with some touch of anger in his voice. 

“Of course you will say so. I can understand 
that very well. And it is natural that you should 
wish to be with her. Pray go.” 

Then he sat beside h r, and took her hand, and 
endeavored to vw her so seriously, that she 
herself might become serious, and if it might be 

ble, in some degree contemplative. He told 
er how necessary it was that she should have 
some woman near her in her trouble, and ex- 
ce to her that as far as he knew her female 
ends, there would be no one who would be so 
considerate with her as Clara Van Siever. She at 
ous = oe name of ae j 
alrymple ether opposed the notion o 
sending Yor that lad ~weupreasing his opinion 
that the amiable Madalina had done all in her 
— to create quarrels both between Mrs. 
roughton and her husband and between Dobbs 
Broughton and Mrs. Van Siever. And he spoke 
his opinion very fuily about Miss Demolines. 
‘ - yet you liked her once,” said Mrs. Brough- 


on. 

“TIT never liked her,” said D ple, with 
energy. ‘But all that matters nothing now. Of 
course Nem can send for her if you please; but 1 
do not think her trustworthy, and I will not will- 
ingly come in contact with her.” 

en Mrs. Broughton gave him to understand 
that of course she must give way, but that in giv- 
ing way she felt herself to be submitting to that 
ill usage which is the ordinary lot of women, an1 
to which she, among one, had been specially 
subjected. She did nét exactly say 28 much, fear- 
ing that if she did he would leave her altogether : 
but that was the gist of her plaints and wails, and 
final — ee 

‘And you are going?” she said, catching hold 
of his arm. 

“T will ey! myself altogether and only about 
your affairs, till I see you again.” 

** But I want you to stay. : 

**It would be madness. Look here; lie down 
till Clara comes or till I return. Do not go be- 
yond this room and your own. If she cannot 
come this evening I will return, Good-by, now. 
I will sce the servants as I go out, and tell them 
what ought to be told.” 

“Oh, Conway,” she said, clutching hold of him 
again, ‘I know that you despise me.” 

**T do not despise you, and I will be as good a 
friend to youasIcan. God bless you.” 

Then he went, and as he descended the stairs 
he could not refrain from telling himseif that he 
did in truth despise her. 

His first object was to find Musselboro, and to 
dismiss that gentleman from the house. For 
though he himself did not attribute to Mrs, Van 
Siever’s favorite any of those terrible crimes and 

tentialities for crime, with which Mrs. Dobbs 

roughton had invested him, still he thought it 
reasonable that the woman up-stairs should 
not be subjected to the necessity of cither seeing 
him or hearing him. But Musselboro had gone 
and Dalrympie could not learn from the ead 
woman-servant whom he saw, whether before 
going he had told to any one in the house the 

le of the catastrophe which had ay in the 
city. Servants are wonderful actors, ooking often 
as though they knew nothing when they know 
everything—as though they understood nothing, 
when they understand ail, Dalrymple made 
known all that was necessary, and the discreet 
upper servant listened to the tale with a proper 
amount of awe and horror and commiseration. 

“* Shot hisself in the city—laws! You'll excuse 
me, sir, but we all know’d as master was coming 
to no good.” 

But she promised to do her best with her mis- 
tresa—and kept her promise. It is seldom that 
servants are not good in such straits as that. 

From Mrs. Broughton’s house Dalrymple went 
directly to Mrs, Van Siever’s, and learned that 
Musselboro had been there about half an hour 
before, and had then gone off in a cab with Mrs. 
Van Siever. It was now nearly four o’clock in the 

rnoon, and no one in the house knew when 
Mrs. Van Siever would be back. Miss Van Siever 
was out, and had been out when Mr. Musselboro 
had called, but was expected in every minute, 
Conway therefore said that he would call again 
and on returning found Clara alone. She had no 
then heard a word of the fate of Dobbs Brough- 
ton. Of course she would go at once to Mrs. 
Broughton, and if necessary stay with her during 
the night. She wrote a line at once to her mother, 
saying where she was, and went across to Mrs. 
Broughton leaning on 8) ple’s arm. 

“Be good to her,” said Conway, as he left her 
at the door, 

“I will,” said Clara. “I will be as kind as my 
nature will allow me.” 

“And remember,” said Conway, whispering 
into her ear as he pressed her hand at leaving 
her, “that you are all the world to me.” 

lt was perhaps not a proper time for an expres- 
sion of love, but Clara Van Siever forgave the im- 


propriety. 





CHAPTER LXV.—MISS VAN SIEVER MAKES HER 
CHOICE. 


Ciara Van Srever did stay all that night with 
Mrs. Broughton. In the course of the evenin 
she received a note from her mother, in whic 
she was told to come home to breakfast. ‘ You 
can go back to her afterward,” said Mrs. Van 
Biever ; ‘‘ and I will see her myself in the course 
of the day, if she will let me.” 

The note was written on a scrap of paper, and 
had neither beginning nor end ; but this was after 
the manner of fire. Van Siever, and Clara was not 
in the least hurt or surprised. 

“My mother will come to see you after break- 
fast,” said Clara, as she was taking her leave. 

“Oh, goodness! And what shali I say to her?” 

“You will have to eay very little. She will 
speak 10 you.” 

“T sup everything belongs to her now,” 
said Mrs. Broughton. 

“I know nothing about that. I never do know 
anything of mamma’s money matters.” 

*Of course she’il turn me out. I do not mind 
a bit about that—only I hope she’ll let me have 
some mourning.” 

Then she made Clara that she would 
return as soon as ibie, having in Clara’s pres- 
ence overcome that feeling of dislike which 





she had expressed to Conway Dalrymple. Mrs. 
Broughton was generally affectionate to those who 
were near to her. Had Musselboro forced himself 
into her presence, she would have become quite 
confidential with him before he left her. 

““Mr, Musselboro will be here directly,” said 
Mrs. Van Siever, as she wes starting for Mrs. 
Broughton’s house, ‘ ¥ou had better him to 
come to me there; or, stop—perhaps Pb had 
better keep bim here tillI come back. Tell him 
to be sure and wait for me.” 

ee Very well, mamma, I suppose he can wait 
below ?” 

_“* Why should he wait below?” said Mrs. Van 
Siever, ve angrily. 

Clara had made the uncourteous proposition to 
her mother with the express intention of making 
od waderstoed that she would have nothing to say 

m, 

“He can come up-stairs if he likes it,” said 
Clara ; ‘‘ and I will go up to my room.” 

“Tf you fight shy of him, miss, you may re- 
member this—that you will fight shy of me at the 
same time,” 

“Tam sorry for that, mamma; for I shall cer- 
tainly fight shy of Mr. Musselboro.” 

*You can do as = please : I can’t force you, 
and I shan’t try. But I can make your life a 
burden to you—and I will. What’s the matter 
with the man that he isn’t good enough for you? 
He’s as good as any of your own peop. le ever was, 
I hate your new-fang \ed airs, with pictures painted 
on the sly, and aH the rest of it. I hate such 
ways, See what they have brought that wretched 
man to, and the poor fool his wife. If you go and 
marry that painter, some of these days you'll be 
very much like what sheis. Only I doubt whether 
3 has got courage enough to blow his brains 
out.” 

With these comfortable words the old woman 
took herself off, leaving Clara to entertain her 
lover as best she might choose. 

Mr. Musselboro was not long in coming, and, in 
accordance with Mrs. Van Siever’s implied direc- 
tions to her daughter, was shown up into the 
drawing-room. Clara gave her mother’s message 
in a very few words : 

_ “IT was expressly told, sir, to ask you to stop, if 
it is not inconvenient, as.she very much wants to 
see you.” 

. Musselboro declared that of course he 
would — 4 He was only too happy to have an 
opportunity of remaining in such delightfal 
society. As Clara answered nothing to this, he 
went on to say that he hoped that the melancholy 
occasion of Van Siever’s visit to Mrs. Brough- 
ton might make a long absence necessary—he did 
not, indeed, care how long it might be. He had 
recovered now from that paleness and that want 
of gloves and jewelry which had befallen him on 
the previous day, immediately after the sight he 
had seen in the city. Clara made no answer to 
the last speech, but, putting some —— together 
in her work-basket, prepared to leave the room, 

**T hope you are not going to leave me?” he 
said, in a voice that was intended to convey much 
of love and something of melancholy. 

“Tam so shocked by what has happened, Mr. 
Musselboro, that I am altogether unfit for conver- 
sation, I was with poor Mrs, Broughton last 
night, and I shall return to her when mamma 
comes home,” 

‘It is sad, certainly ; but what was there to be 
expected ? if you’d only seen how he used to go 
on.” To this Clara made no answer. ‘Don’t go 

et,” said he; ‘there is something that I want 
0 say to D eg on is, indeed.” 

Clara Van Siever was a young woman whose 
poses of mind rarely deserted her. Jt occurred 

her now that she must undergo on some occa- 
sion the nuisance of a direct offer from this man. 
and that she could have no better opportunity of 
answering him after her own fashion than the 
present, Her mother was absent, and the field 
was her own. And, moreover, it was a point in 
her favor that the tragedy which had so late! 
occurred, and to which she had just now al- 
luded, would give her a fair excuse for additional 
severity. At such a moment no man could, she 
told herself, be justified in making an offer of his 
love, and therefore she might rebuke him with 

less remorse. wonder whether the last 
words which Conway Dalrymple had spoken to 
her stung her conscience as she thought of this? 
She had now reached the door, and was standing 
close to it, As Mr. Musselboro did not at once 
begin she encouraged him : 

en you have anything special to tell me, of 
course [ will hear you,” she said. 

** Miss Clara,” he began, rising from his chair 
and coming into the middle of the room, “I think 
~ know what my wishes are.” Then he put his 
2and upon his heart. ‘And +. respected 
mother is the same way of thinking. It’s that 
that emboldens me to be so sudden, Not but 
what my heart has been yours, and yours only, 
all along, before the old lady so much as men- 
tioned it.” . 

Clara would give him no assistance, not even 
the aid of a negative, but stood there quite pas- 
sive, with her hand on the door. 

“ince I first had the pleasure of seeing you I 
have always said to myself, ‘Augustus Mussel- 
boro, that is the woman for you, if you can only 
win her.’ But, then, there was so much against 
me—wasn’t there?” 

She would not even take advantage of this by 
assuring him that there certainly always had been 
much against him, but allowed him 0 on till 
he should run out all the length of his tether. 

“IT mean, of course, in the way of money,” he 
continued. “I badn’t much that I could call my 
own when your seepontet marema first allowed me 
to become acquainted with you. But it’s different 
now; and I think I may say that I’m all right in 
that respect. Poor Brovghton’s going in this way 
will make it a deal smoother to me; and I may 
say that land your mamma will be all in all to 
each other now about money.” 

Then he - + 

‘I don’t quite understand what you mean by 
all this,” said Clara. 

*I mean that there isn’t a more devoted fellow 
in all London than what I «um to you.” Then he 
was about to go down on one knee, but it occurred 
to him that it would uot be convenient to kneel to 
a lady who would stand close to the door. “One 
and one, if they are put together well, will often 
make more than two, and so y ! shall with us,” 
said Musselboro, who began to feel that it mi ht 
be expedient to throw a little spirit into his words. 

**If you have done,” said Clara, “‘ you may as 
well hear me for a minute. And t hope you will 
ore sense to understand that I really mean what 

8a Mg 

“TI hope you will remember what are your 
mamma’s wishes.” 

‘*Mamma’s wishes have no influence whatso- 
ever with me in such matters as this. Mamma’s 
arrangements with i" are for her own conveni- 
ence, and I am not a party to them. I do not 
know anything about mamma’s — and I do 
not want toknow. But under no possi le 
stances will I consent to be your wife, Nothing 





that mate, onl Oe, oe Ob wail Bien me 
poe ito take this fer odes = 
more about it.” veneers inna 
— Miss erm de 
8 no good your Miss Claraing me, ¥ 
What I have gaid you may be sure I mesn. Good- 
ing, sir.” 
‘Then she opened the door and left him. 
“ By Jove, she is a Tartar!” said Musselboro to 
himself, when he was alone, They are both 


os uot sing’ the 'b arrangin 
was not doin 6 best for him in 80 
that he might have the use of the Tartar-mothor's 
aoney without binding himselt to endure for life 
the Tartar qualities of the daughter. 

It had been understood that Clara was to wait 
at home till her mother should return, before she 
sgain went across to Mrs. Broughton. At about 
eleven Mrs. Van Siever came in, and her daughter 
rays pes her at the dining-room door before 
fnodag made her way up-stairs to Mr. Mussel- 
“* How is she, mamma?” said Clara, with some- 
Sing of & in her assumed interest for 


Broughton. 

“*She is an idiot,” said Mrs. Van Siever. 

** She has had a terrible misfortune.” 

* That is no reason why she should be an idiot ; 
and she ia heartless, too. She never cared & bit 
for him—not a bit,” 

‘* He was & man whom it was impossible to care 
for much, I will go to her now, mamma.” 

** Where is Musselboro ?” 

‘He is up-stairs.” 

Lit) Well | aad 

‘Mamma, that is quite out of the question— 

uite, I would not marry him to save myself from 
starving.’ 

“You do not know what starving is yet, m 
dear, Tell me the truth at once. Are you engag 
to that painter ?” 

Clara paused a moment before she answered, 
not hesitating as to the —y of telling her 
mother any truth on the matter in question, but 
doubting what the truth might really be, ald 
she say that she was engaged to Mr. Dalrymple, 
or could she say that she was not? 

we: ws tell me a lie, miss, I'll have you put out 
of the house.” 

“*T certainly shail not tell you a lie, Mr. Dal- 
rymple has asked me to be his wife, and I have 

@ him no answer. If he asks me again, I 
shall accept him.” 

“Then I order you not to leave this house,” said 
Mrs. Van Siever. 

‘Surely I may go to Mrs, Broughton?” 

‘*I order you not to leave this house,” said Mrs, 
Van Siever again, and thereupon she stalked out 
of the dining-room and went up-stairs. 

Clara had been standing with her bonnet on, 
ready dressed to go out, and the mother made no 
ery to send the daughter up to her room. 
That she did not expect to be obeyed in her order 
may be inferred from the first words which she 
spoke to Mr. Musselboro, 

“She has gone off to that man now. You are 
no good, Musselboro, at this kind of work.” 

** You see, Mrs. Van, he had the start of me so 
much, And then, being at the West End, and all 
that, gives a man such a standing with a girl!” 

“Bother!” said Mrs. Van Siever, as her quick 
ear caught the sound of the closing hall-door. 
Clara had stood a minute or two to consider, and 
then had resolved that she would digob er 
mother. She tried to excuse her omg 
her own satisfaction as she went,” 
some things,” she said, ‘‘ which! @ver 
cannot hear from her mother,” 
close the door against me, she mms 

She found Mrs. Broughton #f 
could not but agree with hei oth: 
woman was both silly and heartless,” 

‘Your mother says that ever ; 
4 2 a ch ’ sap 

any rate you wo ardly oo8e ‘ 
here,” said Clara. + AECRES 4" 4 PRS 

* But [ hope she'll let me have ; 

A great many of them are altg or OW) 
know there’s a law that a woman 
own things, even though her 


what poor Dobbs did. Andkthink she’ waa! 
upon ‘me about the mournf 4 bey 

mind giving credit for sugh thin a & t, ‘and 
though there is a bill due to'M forell no 6 
has had a deal of Dobbs’s money.” Clara prom- 
ised her that she should have mourning to her 
fa content. ‘I will see to that myself,” she 
said, 


Presently there was a knock at the door, and 
the discreet head-servant beckoned Clara out of 


a Tee ese net get ?” said Mrs. Brough 
“You are not going away?” s . - 
ton, Clara promi her that she would not go 
without coming back —_., “He will be here 
soon, I suppose, and perhaps you had better sce 
him ; though, for the matter of that, perhaps you 
had better not, because he is so much cut up about 
poor Dobbs.” 

The servant had come up to tell Clara that the 
“he” in question was at the present moment 
"the fret worde which passed between Dalrym 

) words w ween - 
ple and Clara had reference to the widow. He 
told her what he had learned in the city—that 
Broughton’s y had never been and 
that his pe liabilities at the time of his death 
were ———* be small. But he had fallen 
lately altogether into the hands of Musselboro, 
who, though penniless himself in the way of capi- 
tal, was backed by the money of Mrs. Van Siever. 
There was no doubt that B hton had d ed 
himself in the manner told Musselboro, but 
the opimon in the city was that he had done so 
rather through the effects of drink than because 
of his losses. As to the widow, Ly ay bt 
that Mrs. Van Siever, or nominally, perhaps, Mus- 
yy + be induced to th le an ——v os 

er, if she would give up everything quietly. “ 

doubt whether pod mother is not res; e for 
everything hton owed when he died—for 
everything, that is, inthe way of business ; and if 
80, hton will certainly bave a claim 
upon the estate.” It occurred to Dalrymple once 
or twice that he was talking to Clara about Mrs. 
Van Siever as though he and Clara were more 
closely bound together than were Clara and her 
mother; but Clara seemed to take this in good 

sae a ea evoghiose ares, 

6 matter o: on’s in; 

Then the discreet head-servant knoeked and 
told them that Mrs. Broughton was very anxious 
to see Mr. D , but that Miss Van Siever 
was on no account to go away. She was w and 
in her dressing-gom™, and had one into sit- 
ting-room. “I will come y,” said Dalrym- 
ple, and the discreet head-servant retired, 

“ Clara,” said Conway, “I do not know when I 
may have another chance of asking for an answer 
to my question. You heard my question ?” 

“ Yes, I heard it.” 

* And will answer it ?” 

“Tf you it, I will.” 





































‘Of course I wish it, You understood what 
said mga gee hp . 
“T don’t think m of that; men say those 
so often. What you said betore was seri- 
ous, I suppose ?” 
“Serious! Heavens! do you think that I am 


joking ?” 
S ma wants me to Mr. Mussel ed 
He isa vulgar brute. Tt would be impoesivie” 
“It is im ble ; but mamma is obstinate, 
{have ne fortane of my own-not shlling, "She 

me 
street.. She forbade ; There, thinking f 


heiress. But there since come something be- 
pas at, and there was perhaps less ~ ge ben 
an most men would have felt as he gave up his 


ceep beves. He = ed into —— and 
er, and called her his own, ‘“ Now we un- 
derstand each other,” he said, 

7 Zon same to bo on.” 

**T do wish it,” 

‘And I shall tell my mother to-day that Iam 

to you, unless she refuses to see me, Go 
mont trac be thiking sf oureaves fe ti 
0 ves i 
Speen te, 
pon this e went, and Clara Van Siever 
was left to her rohestions. She had never before 
had alover. She had never had even a friend 
whom she loved and trusted. Her life had been 
passed at school till she was nearly twenty, and 
since then she had been vainly endeavoring to 
accommodate herself and her feelings to her 
mother, Now she was about to throw herself into 
the absolute power of a man who was nearly & 
stranger to her! But she did love him, as she had 
never loved any one else; and then, on the other 
side, there was Mr. Musselboro, 
ple was up-stairs for an hour, and Clara 
did not see him again before he left the house. It 
was clear to her, from Mrs. Broughton’s first 
words, that Conway had told her what had passed. 

“Of course I shali never see anything more of 

oF Ba ey at Broughton. 
ould say that proba ou see & great 
deal of us both” ’ v7 

“There are some people,” said Mrs, Brough- 
ton, “‘ who can do weil for their friends, but can 
never do well for themselves, I am one of them. 
I saw at once how great a thing it would be for 
both of you to bring you two together—especially 
for you, Clara ; and therefore I did it. I may say 
that I ‘never had it out of my mind for months 

ast. Poor Dobbs misunderstood what I was 
joing. God knows how far that may have brought 
about what has Daggenen, 

“Oh, Mrs. Broughton!” 

‘Of course he could not be blind to one thing, 
nor was I, I mention it now because it is right, 
but I shall never, never allude to it again. Of 
course he saw, and I saw, that Conway—was at- 
tached to me, Poor Conway meant noharm. I 
was aware of that. But there was the terrible 
fact. I knew at once that the only cure for him 
was & marriage with some girl that he could re- 
spect, Admiring you as I do, I immediately re- 
solved on bringing you two together. My dear, I 
have been successful, and I heartily trust that 
you mez ve happier than Maria Broughton.” 

Miss Van Siever knew the woman, understood 
all the facts, and pitying the condition of the 
wretched creature, bore all this without a word 
of rebuke, She scorned to put out her strength 
against one who was in truth so weak. 








How a Mother Found her Lost Children. 


Sruvcz the Indian troubles commenced, an 
Indian camp was captured, together with a number of 
prisoners, including squaws, and some half a dozen 
white captives—boys and girls, from five to twelve 
years ef age. Word was sent throughout the country 
mviting those who had lost children to come to the 
camp and identity, 1f possibie, their children. Num- 
bers went to the camp, and of course many returned 
with hesvy hearts at being unable to find their lost 
ones. Among the number was a mother who lost two 
ohildren—a boy and a girl—one three, the other five, 
years ago, Efforts were made to persuade her not to 
go, as it was certain she could not identify her chiid- 
ren, even if they stood before her. But che could not 
rest, she must go, and go she did. On arriv ng at the 
encampment, she found the captives ranged ina line 
for inspection. She looked at them first from a dis 
tance. But she did not see her children—at least she 
saw nothing in the group that bore the slightest resem- 
blance to her baby boy and girl as they looked when 
playing about her door-step. She drew nearer and 
looked long and steadily at them, as her heart began to 
sink and grow heavy in her bosom. At last, with tears 
and sobs, she withdrew, and when some paces off she 
stopped and turned sbout quickly, as »pparently a 
thought had occurred to her. Drying her eyes, she 
broke forth in a sweet bymn she had been wont to sing 
to the children asatlullaby. Scarce a line had been 
uttered, when two of the captives—a boy and girl— 








Artesian Well on O’Fallen Street, St. Louis, 


Ovr illustration represents the pipe which 
discharges from the artesian well sunk in the premises 
of Belcher Brotbers in St. Louis. In 1849 these gentle- 
men commenced boring to obtein pure water, which 
they needed for their sugar refinery. After five years 
spent in labor, and after having reached a depth of 2,199 
feet they struck this spring, which discharges 300 pints 
a minute. The water contains sulphur, has a salt taste, 
and smells of sulphureted hydrogen, It is howevers 
favorite beverage with the peopie in the vicinity, and 
our illustration shows « group of them, either drinking 
it on the spot or carrying it away in various utensils 
for home consumpuon. 








Novaculite Quarries, Arkansas. 
Tax hot spring region of Arkansas is sur- 


white and red, bine, chocolate-colored, gray, brown and 
black, are found here; and all qualities, from the finest 
used for surgical instruments and the sharpest edged 
tools, to the coarse qualities fit for the roughest work. 
The strata are so twisted that few large blocks can 
taken from the quarries. The height of the ledge 
about 500 feet above the road leading from Hot Springs 
to Obalybrate Springs. 
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Silver Medal Found on the Body of Vouss | 
Elk, of the Sioux. 


Durie the past summer Young Elk, one of 
the principal chiefs of the Sioux nation was killed. He 
was well-known to the people of the West as one of | 
the bitterest enemies of the whites. A small party of | 
Indians were lurking around at night to get an oppor- 
tunity to attack a small party of white men connected 
with the Union Pacific Railroad, The white men fired 
on the Indians, killing three of them, and among them 
was thie noted chief. On his neck was suspended a 
large silver ornament, which he had wrought out of a | 
silver medal which had been given to the chiefs of the | 
tribe in President Fillmore’s time. The illustration 
will show that they possess at least a moderate degree 
of ingenuity in the arte. The medal is now in the 





SILVER MEDAL FOUND ON THE BODY OF YOUNG 
ELK O¥ THE SIOUX. 


possession of our artist, who sends us the drawing 
from which our illustration is engraved. 








Silver Fishes and Other Articles Found in the 
Guano of Peru. 


Tue probable age of man on the earth, as 
evidenced from his remains, is a question just now at- 
tracting the earnest attention of scientific men through- 
out the world, His tools of stone are found in the 
*drift,”” showing that he existed before the great cata- 
clysm that occasioned that phenomenon. His tools, 
and even rude sculptures, the work of his hands, have 
been found in caverns under conditions implying that 
he was contemporaneous, in Europe, with the rhi- 
noceros and fossil elk and bear. And the “ lake dwell- 
ings” of Switzerland carry us back very tar beyond 
the dawn of written history, and even beyond tradition 
itself. 

In America, it is affirmed that flint arrow-heads and 
other primitive weapons have been found in such rele- 
tion with the bones of the mastodon as to imply that 
the animal perished at the hands of man, Inthe guano 
is!.nds of Peru, deep beneath the guavo deposits, many 
objects of ancient art have been tound as these deposits 
have been removed. The formation of these deposits 
is exceedingly slow, and the accumulation of the 
guano has been scarcely perceptible during the 
three centuries that have elapsed since the discovery of 
America, The time that has elapsed since the com- 
mencement of these deposits must be computed by the 
time that has passed since the coasts and islands of 
Peru took their present form and relations, and can 
only be vaguely expressed by “ countless ages.” 

We present this week engravings of several interest- 
ing objects found in the guano. The first three are 
front, side and back views of an idol or figure 
of wood, discovered at great depth, firmly im- 





SILVER FISHES FOUND IN THE GUANO OF PERU, 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


bedd»: ~ the guano of the Lobos Islands, with the 
salta of \ i it is so completely saturated that it 
has very tuu.ly the specific gravity of marble. It 
is about a foot high, representing a squatting female 
figure, with the legs crossed, and the hands placed to- 
gether across the breast. The ears are represented as 





such as gave to a certain class of the ancient Peruvians 
the name of Orejones, or Big Ears. 

The other objects, of which engravings are given, are 
representations of fishes of various kinds, cut out of 
thin plates of silver, and with their eyes, fins and other 
features “‘ struck up,” either by a die or other instru- 
ment. It will be seen that they are characteristic, that 
is to say, very accurate representations of fishes actu- 
ally found in Peruvian waters. Where and how found 
is thus explained in a letter from Mr. Henry Swayne, 
the great empresarto of Peru, in a letter to the editor, 


bored, and the lobes widely distended with ornaments, | 
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LIMA, SOUTH AMERICA. 


TI avail myself of the first opportunity to send you a| Murfreesboro. On the ‘front of the monument is the 


number of small silver fishes, which were taken out, by | following inscriptjon: 


the captain of a coasting vessel, a 
friend of mine, from the guano of 
the Chincha Islands, thirty-two feet 
below the surface. I think they 
will go far to establish the high 
antiquity of the Aborigines of this 
country. This friend of mine, 
Captain Juan Pardo, an Italian, 
saw taken out of the guano, at the 
same time that these fishes were 
found, the body of a female, lack- 
ing the head, which, however, was 
discovered at some distance from the 
skeleton. The breasts and the ribs 
were covered with thin sheets of 
gold, and the whole would have 
been a valuable relic,had it been 
preserved as found, But the work- 
men divided the gold, part of 
which was sold to captains of ships 
loading guano, and the body thrown 
into the sea.”’ 


WOODEN IDOL FROM THE GUANO 
ISLANDS~—-REAR VIEW. 


Street-Chair Used at Lima, South America. 
| 


Ovr illustration shows the kind of street- | 
chair in use in Lima, | 
which is a species of | 
modern adaptation, 

with improvements, of 

the old-fashioned sedan 

chair, the style of loco- 

motion which pre- 

ceded the carriage, 


Water-Carriers at 
the Eountain of 
San _ Francisco, | 
Quito. 


Tue water-carriers 
of Quito, wth their 
. picturesque costumes, 

and the enormous jars 
strapped to their backs, 
in which they distri- 
bute water atout the | 
city, are one of the 
most singular portions 
of the population, and 
always attract the aiten- 
tion of the travelers, Our iliustration shows a number 
of them grouped about the public fountain of San 
Francisco, in the rear of the cathedral, from which a 
large portion of the water they distribute is obtained. 
This fountain, and the place in which it is situated, is 
a sort of exchange for certain classes of the popula- 
tion, and should be visited by every traveler who 
stops a short time in Quito, 





WOODEN IDOL FROM THE 
GUANO ISLANDS— FRONT, 





Monument on Stone River, Tennessee. 


Tus monument is erected to the memory of | 
the soldiers of Hazen’s brigade, on the battle-field of 





peg: | rraipiayp 
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| lead of Mr, Bergman, 


“ Hazen’s Brigade, 
To the memory of its soldiers who 
fel! at 
Stone River, December 31, 1862.’’ 


On the side of the monument 
shown in the sketch is the follow- 
ing: ‘“*The blood of one-third its 
soldiers, twice spilled in Tennessee, 
crimsons the battle-flag of the bri- 
gade, and inspires to greater deeds,’ 


Serenade to Dr. Doremus by 
the Philharmonic Society. 


Tue Philharmonic Society, 
the oldest and most influential or 
ganization of its kind in the country, 
has departed from its custom, and 
elected Professor Doremus, instead 
of a member of the musical profes- 
sion, to be its President. Professor 
Doremus has signified his accept, 
ance of the post, and has spent no 
small part of the time devoted to a 
European tour, from which he has but just returned, in 
making himself familiar with the operations and plans 
of similar societies abroad. He was welcomed back, 
at his residence on the 
Fourth avenue, by a 
magnificent serenade— 
the first ever piven by 
the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety. Over a hundred 
musicians were pres- 
ent, and, under the 


performed several ot 
their finest and most 
celebrated picees, The 
music was kept up until 
late in the morning, 
very few persons being 
present, as no notice of 
the serenade had Leen 
given to the professor — 
himself. In acknow- = 

ledging the unusual 
compliment paid him, 
Professor Doremus 





| spoke somewhat fully 


of the history and char- woopEN 
acter of 


IDOL FROM THE 
the society, GUANO ISLANDS--SIDE VIEW 


| and of its claims on the 


public favor, He said that during his foreign tour he 
had satisfied himself that there is no city in the world 
where the public enjoy such opportunities for studying 
the works of the old masters of harmony as in the city 
of New York, mainly in consequence of the efforts of 
this society, Twenty-five years ago it began by offering 
to subscribers the privilege of hearing its music; then 
it permitted the election of associate members, who 
could attend its rehearsals, and now all can attend them, 
The highest musical talent of New York bas been 
devoted for a quarter of a century to raising the standard 
of musical taste, and this society has been steadily and 
constantly improving. It has recently increased its 





WATER CARRIERS AT THE FOUNTAIN OF SAN FRANCISCO, QUITO, 








orchestra to one hundred members; it has engaged the 
Academy of Music for all its rehearsals as well as ite con- 
certe—giving five concerts and five rehearsals for each 
concert, twenty of the whole number being open to the 
public. The professor spoke of the many eminent 
artists who had been connected with the society, Timm 
Scharfenberg, Hill, Kyle, the Dodworths, Ensign, Bris. 
tow and others, and pledged the best efforts in his 
power for the promotion of its interests and for securing 
the objects of its creation. The occasion was one of 
very great interest. 








Remains of a Soldier Found in Brown's Wood, 
Flushing, Long Island. 


RECENTLY, aS some boys were nutting in 
Brown’s Wood—1 rather ‘lonely place ot timber, about 





SILVER FISHES FOUND IN THE GUANO OF PERU. 


three miles from Flushing—they discovered the re- 
mains of a man, clad in soldier’s uniform, which evi- 
dently had laid there a very long time. The flesh had 
cisappeared, leaving nothing but a skeleton. The head 
was some distance from the body; and from the limb 
of a cedar tree, over where the |body lay, a rope swung 
to and fro, It is supposed to have been a case of 
suicide, 


Jests.—One fertile source of jests is mis- 
placed sympathy—fellow-feeling bestowed on the wrong 
side. Thus when Lord Sidmouth raid one day, ‘*My 
brains are gone to the dogs this morning,”’ Sir H. Nicolas 
at once ejaculated, ‘* Poor dogs!” A French lady, hear- 
ing how a Capuchin had been devoured by wolves, ex- 
claimed, “Poor beasts! hunger must be a terrible 
ching.” And Peter Pindar, on a stone being flung at 
George III., and narrowly missing his head, celebrated 
the “lucky escape for the stone.” Akin to this topic of 
misplaced sympathy is another of misplaced choice. 
Two things may be inseparably joined—one evil, the 
other good. To shuffle their characters often has 
a whimsical effect. A young fellow was talking of the 
time to come—“ a hundred years hence, when we shall 
all be in heaven,”’ ** My dear,’’ said his mother, “ don’t 
talk of such horrid things.”” Clough writes, “Did I 
ever tell you ot the Calvinist woman who, being asked 
about the Universities, said, ‘Yes ; they expect that 
everybody will be saved; but we look for better 
things’? These are substantially the same os the 
sentence in Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s challenge: “ God 
have mercy upon one of our souls! He may have 
mercy upon mine; but my hope is better, and so Jook 
to thyseif.”’ Akin to both ot these topics is the con- 
fusion of mewm and tuum in matters of very exclusive 
property. ‘Take a wife, Tom,” said Sheridan to his 
son. ‘Very well: whose shail I take?” was the an- 
swer. ‘You should take a walk every morning on an 
empty stomach,” said a doctor to Sydney Smith, ‘* Upon 
whose?” asked the patient. Another species of con- 
fusion is when such a distinction is made between the 
constituent elements of a thing and the whole which 
they constitute, and the same thing is affirmed of the 
one and denied of the other. “He cannot see the 
wood tor the trees,’’ or ‘the town for the houses,’’ are 





SILVER FISHES FOUND IN THE GUANO OF PERU. 


cases in point. Horace Walpole said he believed he 
should love his ccuntry very well, if it was not for his 
countrymen. An opposition may be made between the 
constituents of an act and the act itselt, analogous to 
that between the whole and the mare assemblage of its 
. Thus it has been said of a successful wooer, 
“Tl subit courageusement son bonheur.” A story 1s 
told a lady saying to her lover, ‘‘ Eh bien, Raoul, je me 
damne pour toi””—‘‘Et moi, je me sauve,”’ says he. 
All these topics may be reduced to the single head of & 
crafty mistaRing of the matter in hand, making the end 
contradictory to the means, the parts to the whole, the 
thing suggested to the suggestion, and the character- 
ization to the character. The most pitiable kinds ot 
wit, are puns, alliterations, rhymes, and such like con- 
ceits, Our forefathers would elaborately talk of “the 
cramp clawing a man in the calf, and making him roar 
like a bull.” Their sermons even were full of figures 
of the kind—duli enough in general, though there is 
often great liveliness in a sudden wrench of a common 
word to an uncommon meaning. Douglas Jerrold says 
well,that English institutions sre preserved in brine. 
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‘‘IT Is I, BE NOT AFRAID.” 


ZomnmMmEeE INCIDENTS, 


good load—which no human efforts could save, was left 
to be consumed. How the thing happened was for 
some time a mystery, but on a close and scientific 
scrutiny of the running gear, it was found that the con- 
flagration was the result of friction, produced by one 
of the wheels rubbing against a rail of the cart. The 
mystery being explained, and the hay consumed, the 
excitement died Out, and people returned to the peaceful 
avocations of e’°Syday life, 








ACCIDENTS, 


An Escape from a Panther. 


In Alligator County, North Carolina, there is a swamp 
about five miles across, called the Little Dismal. Into 
the interior of this desert, a Mr. Janson recently pene- 
trated on horseback, with a negro for his guide, who 
traced out the road by the notches cut on the trees. 
“I,” says Mr. Janson, ‘“‘Carried my gun in my hand, 
loaded with slugs, and ™ ¢ ammunition slung across 
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BOLD ROBBERY/ON A STREET CAR IN CHICAGO, 








HOME iNCIDENTS, 
“It Is I—Be Not Afraid!” 


A few miles below Poughkeepsie, N. Y., there lives 
a worthy clergyman, who is, however, very short in 
stature. Upon a certain Sunday, recently, this clergy- 
man was invited by the pastor of achurch 1n that village 
to fill his pulpit for the day. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and Sunday morning saw Mr. in the 
pulpit. Now it happened that the pulpit is a very high 
one, and accordingly nearly hid the poor little clergy- 
man from view. However, the congregation, out of 
respect, managed to keep their countenances, and, with 
over-pious faces, seemed religiously anxious for the 
text. They were not obliged to wait long, for a nose 
ad two little eyes suddenly appeared over the top of 
the pulpit, and a squeaking, tremulous voice proclaimed, 
in nasal tones, the text—*‘ Be of good cheer, it is I—be 
not afraid!’”” A general buz of surprise followed the 
announcement, the clergyman became confused, turned 
all sorts of color, and it was a long time before he was 
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MR. M‘ILVAIN LOSES HIS HAY, 


enabled to regain his composure and proceed with the 
sermon. Afternoon came, and the little man, standing 
on a footstool, had a fair view of the audience. The 
text was announced in due form: ‘A little while ye 
shall see me; and again a little while and ye shall not 
see me.”’ In the course of the sermon he repeated his 
text with great earnestness, and, stepping back, lost his 
elevated footing and disappeared from his hearers! 
The effect may be more readily imagined than de- 
scribed. 
Mr. MeclIlvain Loses His Hay. 


In Geneseo, recently, a man named J. G. McIlvain 
lost a load of hay in rather a singular manner. He was 
driving along Main street, and some one discovered 
that the rear end of Mac’s load of hay was on fire, 
though Mac, who was ridiny, had not yet dreamed of it. 
The alarm was the signal for a hasty removal of the 
driver from the wagon, and the wagon from beneath 
the hay, both of which exploits were achieved without 
loss of life or damage to property. The hay—a very 


WHO PUSHED HIM OUT. 
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AN ESCAPE FROM A PANTHER, 


Who Pashed Him Out, 


An amusing incident is related of a half intoxicated 
native of the Emerald Isle, who was momentarily pros- 
trated by the flash of lightning which struck the new 
building, corner of Centre street and Merchants’ Row, 
recently, in Rutland, Vermont. It seems he was stand- 
ing in one of the front windows of that builcing, lean- 
ing against the casing thereof, viewing the procession, 
the rear of which had not at that time moved from 
Merchants’ Row, and when the lightning struck, it had 
the effect to raise him from his feet and throw him 
directly forward into the street, and, though uninjured, 
he could not bear such an imaginary insult, but instan- 
taneously divesting, his coat, exclaimed: ‘‘ Be jabers, 
I can lick the man that pushed me out o’ that window! 
Which o’ ye done it?” The effect of this short but ex- 
pressive speech upon the bystanders can be better im- 
agined than described, 




















THE GORILLA AT BARNUMS MUSEUM ATT. 


my shoulders. About midway, and about two hundred 
yards before me, I saw a large quardruped nimbly climb 
atree. The negro, looking in a contrary direction, did 
not perceive the motion, and eager to fire, I did not in- 
form him, We went a foot’s pace, and when within 
gunshot, I discovered the beast through the foliage of 
the wood, andimmediately fired. The shot took effect, 
and my astonishment was great to see a monster of the 
species of the tiger, suspended by his fore feet from 
the branch of a tree, growling in tones of dreadful dis- 
cord, The negro was greatly terrified ; and my horse, 
unused to the report of a gun fired trom his back, 
plunged, and was entangled in mire. Losing the reins, 
I was precipitated into the morass, while the negro vo- 
ciferated, ‘Massa, massa, we are lost!’ Recovering, I 
beheld the ferocious brute on the ground, feebly ad- 
vancing toward us. By an involuntary act I presented 
my empty gun ; at sight of which, conscious no doubt, 
that the same motion had inflicted the smart he felt, 
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the creature made a stand, gave a hideous roar, and 
turned into the thickest part of the swamp, while, in 
haste and great agitation, I reloaded my piece. The 
poor negro, whose life to him was as dear as mine could 
be to me, held up his hands, and thanked the God he 
worshiped for his deliverance. I was unconscious of 
the danger I had courted, till he told me that the beast 
I had encountered was a panther, larger than any he 
had ever seen despoiling a planter’s flocks and herds; 
and that when pursued by man, those animais rally 
with great ferocity, Had I been apprized of this, I 
should have sought my safety in flight, rather than have 
begun an attack, but I conjectured the creature to be of 
no larger dimensions than a wild cat when I fired.” 






















The Gorilla at Barnum’s Attacks His 
Keeper. 
A gorilla has arrived at Barnum’s Museum, where he 
is confined in a cage. Recently he attempted a piece of 
familiarity with his keeper, Professor Davison, While 
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DOING A DUN, 


the professor was passing by the cage, his gorilla high- 
ness reached out his long hairy arm through the bars of 
his prison and grasped his keeper by the right arm, 
much as an M. P. might grasp a burglar or a highway- 
man, and was on the point of dragging him through 
the iron bars of his station-house, when the professor 
instinctively dropped on the floor, so as to bring the 
hand of the gorilla to the floor of the cage betore he 
could grasp him with the other hand. To have remained 
standing would have given the gorilla an opportunity to 
pull the arm out of the socket, if he had the power, / 
which, according to Du Chaillu, he certainly has, The / 
grip of the animal slipped from the arm of Mr. Davi- | 
son, but still retained hold of the coat, As the keeper 
fell the beast held his whole weight at arm’s length with / 
apparent ease. Professor Davison quickly threw off his 
coat, which was torn to shreds by the gorilla. The 
injury to the professor was slight, but he considers he 
had a narrow escape, though it may be the beast only 
designed to give him a fraternal and affectionate bug, 





























ACCIDENT AT THE HOBOKEN FEREY. 
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Bold Robbery on « Street Car in Chicago. 

In Chicago, on the afternoon of the 25th ult., as & 
wealthy lady was attempting to step upon # street car, 
® man stepped on the platform immediately in front of 
ber, another being close behind. The conductor at the 
time was insile thé car collecting feres, and the rear 
platform was vacant, The first man quietly closed the 
car door, and then, by a rapid and skiliful movement, 
he fastened his hands upon her throat and threw her 
wen Ge eating, His accomplice rified her pockets in 
0 toe vale es 
teapad Qunsten and disappeared. rapid 
on a coe. that it failed to atiract at- 
tention from passers-by in the street. But a gentleman 
sitting in the rear portion of the car gave the alarm, and 
a general rush was made by the conductor and male 
parsengers to the rear of the platform. The villain had 
released his hold of the terrified lady and was leaping 
from the car, when he was collared by two gentlemen 
who, after s desperate struggle, succeeded in taking 
him into the car. 





Doing a Dun. 


A compositor in a certain printing office of this city, 
whose name is G——., is a notorious wag. The 
Gays ‘all a’ d cadaverous-looking gentleman called into 
the office, and stepping up to our friend, asked if @A—— 
was in. G—=divined his errand in an instant, and 
looking up where the hats were hung, he replied, “Yes, 
there’s his hat; he’s round here somewhere. Say,” 
looking over his case, “is G—~ over there?’ “ No,” 
was the reply; “ I saw him over your way last.” ‘You 
had better wait, sir,” said G——; “he'll be in soon.” 
The dun—for such he was—waited until his patience 
gave out, and then went off. G—— assuring him that 
the one he sought was a tricky fellow, and undoubtedly 
dodged him. Next day he came again, and going up to 
G—., with whom he felt acquainted, he a ked, in a 
whisper, ‘‘Ishein?” “Yes,” was the reply; “ thero’s 
his hat.” And then he looked around the men, &«- 
suring the dun that he couldn’t see him, but advised 
him to wait, which he did for an hour. ‘The truth 
ia,” said G——, “ that he knows you, and as you come 
in one door be goes ont the other. You had better 
watch for him outside.” And the patient dun did 
watch in the cold till the printers went to dinner, re- 
ceiving a word of encouragement from G—— as he went 
out, Each day till Saturday thus he came, and on each 
occasion was thus met by the urbane and polite G——, 
who went Sa‘urday and paid the bill, and the dun ceased 
coming. So mortified was he with his want of shrewd- 
ness that he has left dunning and gone into the under- 
taking business. 

Accident at Hoboken Ferry. 


The other morning a horse, drawing a butcher’s cart, 
in which a boy named Thomas Smith lay sleeping, 
passed the gate of the Hoboken Ferry, and walked over- 
board. The horse, & valuable animal, was drowned; 

“the boy was rescued. 
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SEWING MACHINE FACTS. 


Tue following interesting statistics we gather 
from the quarterly returns, made, we believe, under 
oath, by the several manu.acturers of Sewing Machines 
throughout the United States. The figures which we 
present, and which we have been at some pains to col- 
lect, show at a glance the wonderful growth and great 
importance of this branch of American manufactures. 
It will be observed that one company alone has pro- 
duced and sold with'n the year over forty-three thousand 
machines, It is somewhat remarkable that, during the 
recent stagnation in trade, this business has been but 
slightly, if at all, affec‘ed. But below are the figures in 
detail: 


Bewing Machines Manufactured and Sold, as per Quarterly 
Returns for the Year ending June 10, 1867. 








DOUBLE THREAD MACHINES. NUMBER. 
The Singer Manuficturing Co............+++++++ 48,053 
The Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co........ 38,055 
The Grover & Baker 8. M. Co,..... eeecceces sees 82,000 


The Howe Machine Co........ 


The Elliptic 8. M. Co........ 
The Zina 8S. M. Co, 
The Finkle & Lyon 8. M. Co... 
The Empire 8. M. Co.. TTY 
The Leavitt 8. M. Co........seeceeceee 


teen ee eeeeaee 





Total double thread Macbines..... soccees 151,185 
SINGLE THREAD MACHINES. 
The Wilcox & Gibbe 8. M. Co... ..c..ceeeseeeeeee 14,152 
The Shaw & Clark 8. M. Oo... .........44. soceee 2,602 
The Goodspeed & Wyman 8. M. Co.........+..06 2,126 
Total single thread machines............. 18,970 


The foregoing facts and figures we find in the Finan- 
cial Chronicle of the 7th instant, About s year or so 
ago, as our readers will remember, we published a 
series of articles descriptive of some of the great 
manufacturing interests in this country. We then 
selected and described the immense establishment 
of the Singer Manufacturing Company, located in 
this city, as the representative and leading concern in 
the department of Sewing Machines, and we are now 
pleased to find that we did not in the least exaggerate 
or over-estimate the importance of the company in 
question. It is noteworthy and somewhat suggestive 
that the Singer Compsny, who did not, as we understand, 
take the trouble of visiting, or even of sending their 
Machines to the Paris Exposition—who seemingly do 
not pare in the least for either gold medals or red rib- 
bons, and whose name is rarely seen in print—should, 
nevertheless, eclipse all other Sewing Machine concerns 
in the magnitude of their business, There is, of course, 
@ reason for all this, but we leave our readers to find 
that out for themselves.— Home Journal, 








Tux International Congress of Workingmen at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, seems to have been sin- 
gularly futile and useless. It had a great discus- 
sion about co-operative associations, which, it be. 
lieves, to involve the dange rof creating an infe- 
rior working class within the working class. An 
English workman combated this view, and showed 
that the effect of the co-operative principle was 
to give the workman as well as the capitalist a 
direct share in the advantagés of machiaery, and 
all the improvements effected by more powerful 
instruments of production, This view impressed 
the Congress, which, however, was hairbrained 
enough to carry mutually destructive resolutions, 
first affirming the existence of great dangers in 
ev-operative associations, and then affirming that 


they will vanish before they can seriously endan- 


ger the class whom they threaten, 


And, with sweet, oblivious 
some 
) mye Le foul bosom of the perilous staff 
That weighs upon the heart ?” 

Certainly: ATION BITTERS 
will do it when nothing els» will. Melancholy, Depres- 
sion, Hypochondria, Insanity, all spring, more or less 
from # diseased stomach, and this, PLANTATION 
BITTERS is s sure cure for. There is no mistake 
about it; Headache, Dullness, Ague and Low 
Spirits must yield to the health-giving and genial in- 
fluence of the PLANTATION BITTERS. If you are in 
doubt, make one irial, and be convinced. Thus say 
those who know. 


Maenotm Waren.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at half the cost. 


The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, — Spring and Prince streets. 

GREAT EVENT! 

EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2};—EVENING AT 8, 
Production of the New Drama, in four acts, written by 
a ge Eeq., founded on the great sensation story, 
entitled, 


PALE JANET; 
oR, 
THE TRAGEDY OF RED MARSH FARM, 
CROW 


Ds! 
CROWDS !! 
CROWDS !1 
THE MO8T meee Ry PRODUCED FOR 


Poon 6a hem 
A LIVING GORILLA!!! 
A LIVING GORILLA!!! 
A LIVING GORILLA!!! 


foomtnt Seeet, 





Just from Africa, Wonderful resemblance to & 
humay eer aes 208 ‘mabe 
. OVER EIGHT THOUSAND 


DON CUMMING oan er’s COLLECTION. 


PROF. HUTCHINGS GHTNING CALCULATOR. 
MAMMOTH FAT INFANT. 
A OLANTEAS, (A DWARE, A CIRCAS GIRL, 
hy LEOPAR 


THREE Rocky | tg MOOSE. 
LIVING HAPPY FAMILY, Gt 8, LEARNED SEAL, 
2k, GLAND" BO ed etc, 


Admission ' Abed ae “Onilanen cae > ~ J 15 cents, 


ABSCOUGE’sS 


EMPRESS REVERSIBLE HOOD 


wal'y ada for skating, traveling, or 
C) Z rr Marrafestened atively from the finest 
of era 2 Z nye, and of the most y7 yn 
‘They are the ladies’ 
light, te ny oe A admiration, and the nam My of 
o see them. They are original in design, being, 
in > tw> hoods in one, and are very warm, 80 
chaste and elegant. Sold wholesale by J. M. BILLINGS & 
CO., No. 96 Franklin street, north-west corner of Church 
and also by Branch of eame house, No. 168 Devonshire 
treet, Boston, Mass. ; and ae 80 all first-class houses 
Semthen the United States. 
This beautiful Hood is manufactured only by WIL- 
LIAM ASCOUGH, No. 8 Twelfth street, Buffalo, New 
York, who will express them, free of charge, to any 
address within the limits of the Merchants’ Union 
Express, on remittance, Price $3 each. Great induce- 
ments to Clubs of one dozen. N.B.—Remittances can 
be made either by Post-Officc Order, Registered Letters, 
or Merchants’ Union Express, 


‘Martin Luther once thought he saw the 
devil in his chamber, and threw an inkstand at his head. 

Had they had in those days AYER’S PILLS to exorcise 
all the devils that come from a disordered stomach, 
his laughable fright would not have become a matter 


of history. 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 


HARVEST I8 OVER, 
THE YIELD IS GREAT, 
PROSPERITY ABOUNDS, 
WINTER IS COMING, 
AED IF YOU WANT THE BEST PAPER OBTAINABLE 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


MOORE’$ RURAL NEW YORKER, 


The Great Town and Country Weekly. 














* THE RURAL is the Leading and Largest Circulating 


Newspaper of ite Class on the Continent, superior in 
Value and Variety of Contents and Beauty o Apret 
ance. It embraces s greater and better variety 
cultural, Horticultural, Scientific, Educational, Liteobey 
and News Matter, inters Ty with many Engra vings, 
than any other —— in the lish e, for it 

ts devoted to or including 
Agetonleuse. Choice Literature, 

rticuiture, Science and Art, 
anon ye Education, 


Youth’s Reading, 
nora | Krohitecen ss, General News, 
Domestic Economy, Commerce, Markets, 
With Illustrations, Tales, Essays, Music, Poetry, Rebuses, 
Enigmas, etc., etc. 
Tae Runat New YorzeER ps a National Journal, cir- 
of the Union, and 
PLOYS THE Best 


Dairying, 


ers, Graziers, jcul 
cludes Authors, Scholars, Scientists, etc., 
ability. In brief, the Runat is Ably Eédited, A+ ayn | 
Tliustrated, and Neatly Printed—Practical, 
Useful—Moral, Instructive and Entertaining. 
Whether located in Country, City or Village, 

YOU WANT THE RURAL, 

YOUR FAMILY WANT IT, 

YOUR NEIGHBORS WANT IT, 


For it is adapted to the wants of all, and has thousands 
poy Ay and admirers in Cities and Vil- 
lagen, aside from its immense circulation among the 

4 --y Remember that it is not a monthly 
of only 12 issues a year, but 


A Large and Beautiful Weekly of 52 Numbers! 
THE RURAL NEW YORKER comprises Eight Double 
Quarto published in superior style, with Cop- 
per-faced Good Paper, and more and better In1us- 
TRATIONS than any other Journal of its Class. A Title, 
Index, etc., at close of Volume, complete for binding. 
TERMS—Only $3 a Year. To Clubs of ten, $2.50 
pet cney A new Quarter be; Oct. 5, and Vol. XIX. 
J Subscribe and 


Clubs. Great Inducements, Premiums, etc., to 
Club Agents, and one wafitedin every town. Specimen 
Numbers, Show-Bils, Premium Lists, esc., sENT FREE; 
or we will tend the 13 numbers of this (Oct, to Jan.) or 
any preceding Quarter of this year, < on — or as speci- 
mens, for ONLY Firtr Cents. 

D. D. T. MOORE, ‘Gethnecter, N.Y. 


CURLS! CURLS!—One application 
will curl your hair into beaut curla, and last six 
months in every case, or monéy refunded. Sent by 
Oe ne postpaid. Address M. A. 








JAGGERS, Calhoun, 


Presentation Enterprise 


Has proven a wonderful success. Capital, Tickets and 
Prizes increased from $1,287,148 to $1,500,000, ae 
this the most stupendous and success.ul presentaticn 
scheme ever inaugurated in the world. Our ag nts 
aap ne pa for Mag ,000 — more than 
ers g desirous of 
filling the orders and supplying the demand, have de- 
cided to to increase the tickets from 1 287,148 to 1,600,000, 
The Committee ap ted at the firét Concert have de- 
cided ao 6 Prizes at the Third and Bast Con- 
cert, which will at IRVING HALL, in New 
} ny City. on a Thursday, October 24th, 1867. Tickets 
— with every ticket. Pros- 
ers ana Mer- 
chants of New York, in consideration of the great suc- 
cess x <2 bas attended many of the Charitable Present- 
selves = = So Sete aes eee 
a company, wi iw ugurating an 
weal cal cee, while it shall regen them a ~ FI 


offer greater advan 
a ce tale being aeaee 


any ES. TV 
upon a perf timate and business basis, shall be 
tree from these objectionable features which have char- 
many of terprises. To this end they 
have ed the sale of t tickets and the registering of 
he same, to Clark, Webster & Co., Bankers and Mana- 
gers, No. 62 Broadway, N. Y., who will keep the records 
their custody until the day of the Grand Presenta- 
tion Entertainment, when they will be handed over to 
a committee selected by the audience to make an im- 
bution of Presents. A reference to the 
number of presents and the gen: ral plan of fo enor 
ven below, will convince even the most sh of 


Eee | number of the 


The Bankers’ and Merchants’ Grand 
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Look out for No. 127 of Frank Taalic’s 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


Pierce _ Adventures Among the Brig. 
ands. 


The Chimney Corner has several new 
attractions commencing in No. 127, any 
October 23d. 











Pierce Egan’s Adventures Among the 
ands of Italy will be commenced in 
127 of FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER. 





great advantages which will accrue to ail who par- 
ticipate in the enterprise; and the Commercial and 
Financial standing of the Company, and the Managers 
and Bankers thereof, will, they hope, prove a sufficient 
—— a fairness and impartiality with which 
connection with it will be conducted, and 
that the bern of ticket-holders will be most strictly 
watched over and guarded. In fact, itia the desire of 
the Managers to conduct our transaction for the mu- 
= hee ot whoever shall purchase a ticket, and 
aps hey avoid any and everything which could 
in in the 8 ightest degree diminish the profits which are 
likely to accrue to all who invest, 

LIST Of PRIZES.—Casn Prizes—One c1sh prize at 
$76,000, $75,000; one cash prize at $50,000, $60,000; 
one cash prize at $25,000, $25,000; two cash prizes 
at $10,000, $20,000; three cash rizes at $5,000, $15,000; 
four cash prizes at $3,000, $12,000; five cash prizes 
at $2,000, fio, 000; eight cash prizes "at $1,000, $8,000; 
fourteen cash nh prizes at $500, $7,000; twenty cash prizes 
at $200, $6,000; twenty-five cash prizes at $200, $5,000; 
forty cash prizes at $100, $4,000; seventy-five cash prizes 
at + 0, $3,750; one hundred and forty cash prizes at 

25, $3,500; one hundred and fifty cash prizes at $20, 
$3, 000; one hundred and seventy-five cash prizes st $10, 
$1,750; two bundred cash — at $5, $),000—864 cash 
prizes, amounting to $250,000. 

Pranos.—8 Steinway’ Grand Pianos at $1,500, $12,000; 
8 Chickering’s Grand Pianos at pe 6500, $12,000; 25 
Steinway’s 7 Octave Pianos at $800, $20,000; 25 Chicker- 
ing’s 7 Octave Pianos at $800, $20,000; 93 Melodeons at 
sim, $13,020; 125 Melodeons at $125, "$15, 625. 

Szewmne Macuines.—75 Wheeler & Wilson cab, case 
Sewing Machines at $165, $12,375; 104 Whevler & Wil- 
son half case Saal Machines ‘at $125, $13,000; 133 
Wheeler & Wilson 4 ae Machines at $85, $11,305; 
73 Singer’s cab. case Se’ achines at $165, $12,045; 
100 Singer’s half case cen d Machines at $125, $12,500; 
130 Singer’s ley Sewing Machines at $85, $11,050. 

DiamMonps,—6 full Sets Diamonds at $3,600, $21,000; 
10 full Sets Diamonds at $2,700, $27,000; 15 Diamond 
Cluster Rings at $850, $12,760; 20 Diamond Cluster 
Rings at $675, $18,600; 25 Diamond Cluster Rings st 

$11,250; 33 Diamond Cluster Rings at $375, 

12, 376; 5 Diamona Oluster Pins at $655, $3,275. 

Gotp Watcues.—16 Gents’ Gold Watches at $239, 
$3,824; 26 Gents’ Gold Watches at $225, $5,850; 42 
Genta” Gold Watches at $185, $7,770; 86 Gents’ Gold 
Watches at $135, $11.6 610 ; 20 Ladies’ Diamond Set 
Watches at $200, ; 65 Ladies’ Gold Watches at 
$185, $10,175; 92 Ladies’ Gold Watches at $160, $14,720; 
106 Ladies’ Gold Watches at $145, $15,370. 

SitveR Watcues.—66 American Silver Watches at 
$75, $4,950; 125 American Silver Watches at $63, Bi 875; 
130 American Silver Watches at $48, $6,240; De- 
tached Lever, Silver Watches at $27, $6, 021; 445 Cylin- 
der Silver Watches at $18, $4,482; 22 Plated Watches at 
$8, $176; Assorted Prizes, valued at $880,867. Total 
value of Prizes, $1,500,000, 

The Bankers’ and Merchants’ First Grand Concert was 
given at Irving Hall, July 4th; the Second Grand — 
cert was given August 24th, t both of them proving a gra 
success. The mammoth hall was filled with ew ~—] 
respectable citizens of New York. The audience ap- 
pointed a committee of nine of the leading bankers and 
merchants to examine the register of tickets, and satisfy 
themselves of the correctness of the registration before 
making the grand distribution of — on the 24th of 
October. Important to parties g tickets: Ist. 
There are but few remaining caeat-iies wishing to 
be supplied with tickets must order at once; 2d. e 
distribation of prizes will poy ete place on the 
Ath of October, 1867; 3d. As the books will be closed im- 
mediately on the sale of the last ticket, for the purpose 
of the registration being examined by the committee, 
itis important that we should receive orders at the 
very earliest moment, Tickets $1 each. Yor sale at 


the Ba -house of Clark, Webster & Co., No. 62 
Broadway, N. Y., or sent by mail on receipt of price ak 
stamp for re Special terms or Club Rates: 


tay bry rosa o ner of five or more names for 

ua the money for the same, will be 
allowed the following commission: 4 tickets, ye 50; 8 
tickets, $6.75; 12 tickets, $10; 24 tickets, $19.50 348 
tickets, $38.50; 100 tickets, $80. In order that every 
subscriber’s name may be registered, send the P. O. 
address, with town, county and State in iull. Money 
by draft, Post-Office order, expresa, or in registered 
letters, may be sent at our risk. All communications 
must be addressed to CLARK, WEBSTER & CO., No. 
62 Broadway, N. Y. Immediately after the Grand’ Dis- 
tribution a "het of the Prizes awarded will be printed, 
and sent to each ticket-holder. 
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TO HORSEMEN. 
“Doughty's” YQ Patent 
Interfering Hoof Cushion. 


“NO MORE SWELLED KNEES OR CUT ANKLES.” 


This cushion being placed upon the hoof the horse 
strikes with, renders it impossible for him to injure 
himself ; it not only prevents, BUT WILL CULE A 
HORSE OF CUTTING. 

br b— extensively used by owners of fast stock 
and city railroads. 

Price a §2 each, A liberal discount to the trade. Apply 


or adi 
ALFRED WOODHAM, 424 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for circular. In ordering, state the striking 
oof. 629-35e0w 





GOLD! GOLD !—My Golden Compound 
will force'the beard to on the smoothest face or 
hair on the baldest head in twenty-one days, thick and 
heavy in every case, or money refunded. Sent by mail, 

paid, for 50 cents a psckage; or three for $1. 
Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Ill, 
gents 


A Wanted Everywhere, both 
local and traveling, male and fi Steady employ- 
ment the year round. Business new, light and cesir- 
able. No capital required. For particulars, address 

& CO., Station B., New York. 








“Works on Man-”—For New Illustrated 
Catalogue of best Books on Physiolugy, Anatomy, Gym- 
nastics, Dietetica, Physiognomy, Short-hand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology and Enthol- 
ogy, send two stamps to 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, No, 





389 Broadway. N. ¥, Agents Wanted. 626-9 
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DEGRAAEF 


& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





One Deliar will be for a of 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLU: TED NEWSP. » No. 
479, dated December 3, 1864. Address this Office. 





“Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming+” 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
of both sexes, A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Read the following references : “ T. WriL1aM & Co.— 
Gentlemen: In 1862 I purchased your book, ‘‘ Psycho- 
mancy,” believing it to be one of the humbugs of the 
day. Since then I have tested this extraordinary 
power thoroughly, and can now psychologize any per- 
son Iwish. I was severely wounded in the late war, 
and in a measure incapacitated for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the 
best and most a of women for a wife. Iam now in 
o _ tion, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, 
where I am well known, and I consider I owe all my 
success to reading your excellent little book. Yours 


truly, WILSON, late of Co, K., Sixth Mo, 
Vol.”’ eowtf 





NOW READY—The new number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN; Full of 
Fun and Romance and Comic Engravings. 
16 pages of Illustration. 





UNT’S BLOOM OF ROSES. A charming, perfect 

color for the cheeks, lips or nails. Does 

not wash off or injure the skin; remains a for 

years and cannot be detected. "Brice $1 18, by mail, 

secure from observation. Address HUNT & CO., Per- 
umers, 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. eowtf 


GIVEN AWAY, 
A Photograph will be sent to you {re on receipt of your 


address und two postage stamps, by O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia!s, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No, 122 Nassau 
street, N. Y. tf 








100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
- for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
cents; 100 acne ay of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 wre of Actors for 25 cents, Address 
623-42 . MOUR, Box 48, Hollaud, N. Y. 





Bagravings and Stereoscopic Views 
and tionery Goods.—Splendid avsortinent of new 
and beautiful goods. $30 will obtain a fair stock that 
will realize $100, Send for circulars. HASKINS & 
CO., 36 Beekman street, N. Y. tf 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of September 3, 1867, 





No, 31409.........-AFeW.....++++.$100,000 

No. eocccee o © eecccccese 60,000 

MO. WOE cccccccce % cccccccecs 26,000 

No. 27389......+.++ © copocccce 10,008 

No, 13033..... ecoce * seseeee 5,000 

No, 26681........ © ccccoccce §8O00O 
Being the six capital 


in gold. Information furnished, Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver, 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y¥. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


BOYS’ GIRLS WEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 52, 


Title and Index to Vol. 2. 


wa Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 








Franz Lesire’s Boys’ anp Grnis’ Weerxty is 
a7. every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 
: Copy for six MOnthS........-seceeveees $1 26 
COPY BYOBT. oc se ceccesecececcrcsercsees 50 
SOOpies  ..cccccccccsccsccsccccssccces 6 60 
GCopies “ ...cseeee PPTTTTTITITITT TTT Le 10 ov 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten wil! be entitled to receive 
Faanx Lesiie’s InLusTRaTED NEWSPAPER Or Fuanx 
Lesiie’s Cuumnexy Conner for one year. 

Subscriptions are not received for less than six 
months, the amount of which is $1 25. 

The getter-up of a Club of four ey subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of 

ALL’S IMPROVED 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILQREN, 


the selling price of which is Three Dollars; or 
SEBRING’S 


PARLOR BASE-BALL FIELD, 


the retail price of which is Five Dollars. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Bors’ axp Grats’ Weex yr is stereotyped, all 
beck numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANE LESLIE, 
637 Pearl street, N. ¥, 





8 and—Guide to ee of Love—Book of 
Ae Rg ew York After Dark—Gay 
OTOGRAPHS, alt kinds, Sample and Catalogue, 26 


Cents eacl Rryrlasting Fortune and Dégam- 


Teller—Parior, 
Homa Aeetierrente-coke Tricks win Carte 
Boxing snd Wrestling —How to Train and 
Games—Love 


peare’s Proverbs. 
_ A BET 4 PEARL CUFF-BUTTONS AND STUDS, 
“ DUNCAN'S 


mig Spo a complete 
Guide, from ed Apprentice to a Mason; 
every young or those about | ming such, 
should have “ Bentient Price $2.50. to Mix 
rere; Guide 
all Kinds of Drinks, and Adulterate 
Liquors,400 Receipts, 250.pages, price $2.50. Goods 
sent, postage paid, return mail. Books of all kinds. 
- supplied. . O. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 


WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
Intelligence. 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
Price, 15 Cents. 
&® Bomething New. “Gs 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


Articles; profits e, Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICK & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Gheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 
With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 


Intelligence. 
THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 
Price, 115 Cents. 


The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 








Issued every Monday, 


The Fourth Volume of Frawe Lestir’s Cammrr 
CornER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet leoued. In- 
creased facilities will be t to to develop the 
original plan, and render this wee Magazine ot 
inetructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household rc ever published. 

To please an: ht the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
—_ nourishment, is the 1 of the Onmmnry Cor- 
ner. Every realm ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
ite tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the in human history, the 

t and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 

e wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Curmnry Corner, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by vings in 
which the highest possible excellence is 

Phus it is a book for the fireside, with ever- 
renewed eee, and, like nature’s with ever- 


“ee t) » 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers cap be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
my he subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 


Terms for this Paper. 
Paice: Ten Cents zach NumsBen. 


One copy, three months........ © cecccesccce ee 
One copy, six months... eecece ° 
One COPY, ONE FOBT. ... 60sec ceecere cess ee 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 


Pree eCOCO COSI STC eee ee 


-” 
awe 


83 & $88 
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and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady's 
Magazine (the most complcte Lady’s Book 
published) for one year. .....-.--ssereees 700 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 


587 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for procuring clubs for 
Franx Lesiin’s CaImneY Conner. 
The ~ 5 ee will be given: 

For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, s beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 

For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 

For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Unien 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 

For Clube of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes W: er, valued at $10. 

For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, s Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—e new indoor game. 


The above articles to be boxed and sentby express to 





any 








THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
Voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from tho 
— districts of China, which are unrivaled for 

eness and delicacy of flavor, which th ling 
the following prices: vee ” 
i 4g (Black), 60c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


(Gecenend Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per tb. 
Snare Me ee 
YOUNG ite 1 i pre bis 1s pa a 
UNGOL GRIT TAPER So..61, 61.50, tant 61.95 gor. 
GUNPOWDER, $1.5, best $1.60 per ib. : ‘ 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c, per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, ard Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c, per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 pound b 
purchasing their Teas of the vac ’ 


Nos. 91 anv 939 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 





Through our system of supplying Clubs tr hout 
the country, consumers in all parte of the United 
can receive their Teas at the zame ——- the smal! 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warebouses in this city. 

Some parties — of us how chey shall proceed te 
get up a Club. e answer is simply this: Lt each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea o1 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from ow 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore, ‘The cos 
<a tion the members of the Club ean divide 


among.themee! fi 
to forthe ordered can be sent by 
ew. % 6 Money Orders, or by 
convenience of the club. Or 










P 
if the $30, we will, if desired, 
— s by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” “a 
we, & co package 
the th Club. tite are small, 
but we gp ie Cli. Ove Bo We send no 


an 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders to 





Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 833 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 
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For OCTOBER. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'16, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. ¥ 


MARBLE MANTELS & SLABS, 


Marble and Granite Monuments, &c. 
Superior work from the WATHAN Designs, at the low- 
est New York prices. For {ull information, address 

WATHAN & COMPANY, 
223 West 18th street, N. Y. 





624-6 


Matrimony, Fun, and CP Seo, Free, 
— a - Vernon, N. a. 











This is no Humbug! 
sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by retarn mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name ad date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLiF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 625-37 


Dr. William Zarl’s Spanish Pile Spoci- | 


. Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Cavurtox.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has be agents for the 
sale of bis remedies, 





FRANK LESLIE’S 
Dlustrated 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THR ONLY WORKS OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA, 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


Containing Over Fifty Illustrations, 


With # Superb Colored Chromo-Lithogriph and Four 
Beautifully-Tinted Page Engravings. This contains 
Sixty-four Pages of useful and entertaining reading 
matter for town and country. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


ALSO ® 
Frank Leslic’s 


Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 


Containing Over Sixty Illustrations, 
With an Elegant Colored Chromo-Lithograpb and Four 
Beautiful Page Engravings, printed on tinted paper 
This work contains Sixty-four Pages of reading matter 
expressly adapted to Ladies, with directions tor the 
boudoir, nursery, parlor and k‘tchen. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


ALSO 


Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac. 
With Seventy Dllustrations. 
Full of Comicalities and Astronomical Intelligence. 


Thirty-Two Pages. Only 15 Cents. 

800 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Reine everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by rail, 
for 35 cte. Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 


$6 FROM 50 CENT 


, 
Call end examine an invention urgently needed by 


everybody, or a sample sent iree b: ‘l for 60 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by BR. 2. Worcori, "iv 
61; 


Chatham square, N. Y. 


anacs, 














Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, 


| supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 


cured himeelf after undergoing considerabie cuackery. 
By enclosing « post-paid addressed envelore, sing 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 
NATHANIEL LFPAIR, Esgq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. ¥, 
wa Book Agents Wanted, 


—— 


BESTA BLIsSaED 1861. 
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[Ocr. 19, 1867.: 











The Great New England Remedy ! 


DR. J. W.- POLAND'S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted ye ny the conntry, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
the New England where its merits have become 
as well known as the tree from which, in part, it de- 
rives its virtues. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, yo Bronchitis, - 
of Blood, and ee rections y. 

py Ahm] Remedy for Kidney ts, Dia 
Difficulty of — Urine, Bleeding from the Kidney 
and Bladder, Gravel, and other comp 5 

For PILES and SCURVY it will be found very valu- 
able. This medicine is free from ——s deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 
action. 

(From the Boston Journal, Jan. 20, 1866.) 

PotaNnn’s Wuire Prive Compounp.—After having 

given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





mend Poland’s White Pine Compound a8 a very valuable 
article tor the cure of colds, coughs, and monic com- 
plaints generally. In several cases we have known it | 
to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed, It is an article which ought 
to be in every family; and we are sure that those who 
once obtain it and give it a fair trial will not thereaiter | 
be willing to be without it, 


A VaLvaBLeE Mepicrxe.—Dr. Poland's White Pine | 
Compound is a successful attempt to combine and apply | 
the me licinal virtues of the White Pine bark. It has | 
been thoroughly tested by people in this city and vi- | 
cinity, and the proprietor bas testimonials to its value | 
from persons well known to our citizeas, We recom- 
mend its trial in all those cases “f disease to which it is 
adapted, It is for sale by all our druggists.—Jnde- 
pendent. 

The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of tue United States and British Provinces, 

Prepared at the 


NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
Boston, Mass, 


625-3lcowo 


~ WARD'S. 
PERFECT FITTING 





SHIRTS. 


Self-Moasurement for Shirts: 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH can BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York, 





WEDDING PRCISENTS. 
MUSICAL BOx=Zs 


Playing from one to seventy-two 
different tunes, and costing irom 
$5 to $2,500. The most complete 
stock ever offered for sale in New 
York, Fine ornaments for the 
parlor, and pleasant companions for 
the jnvalid. M. J. PALLLARD & 
CC., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane 
(up-starrs) N. Y. Musical Boxes 
repaired. 621-400 











Lhe Great Remedy for all Bilious Complaints. 
622-310 





AGENTS WANTED. 


$10 to $20 a day, to introduce our new patent STAR 
SHUTTLE SE G MACHINE. Price $20. It uses 
two threads, and makes the genuine Lock Stiton. All 
other low-priced machines mske the CHarn Sritcn, 


Exclusive terri given. Send for circulars. W. G. 
WILSON & CO., Manufacturers, Cleveland, Onio. 
623-350 


PRINCE & COS. | 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
| AND MELODEONS. 


‘Forty thousand arenow ituse 
|BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 


tfo 








All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 acre. Best of grain and grass 
Jand. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C, K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 618-300 


Pierce Egan's Adventures Among the Brig- 
ands of Italy will be commenced in No. 


127 of FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER. 


Another beautiful Gift Picture with No. 
127 of FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER will be presented, Gratis, en- 
titled Stop Thief! or, the Monkey's 
Grip. 


Look out for No. 127 of Franx Leslie's 
CHIMNEY CORNER, 

Pierce Egan's Adventures Among the Brig- 
ands. 

The Chimney Corner has several new 


attractions commencing in No. 127, ready 

















October 234d. 


° 


Unciz Sam (to Montezuma, Jr.)—~** You have done 


tool of yours—put it up now. and buy a spade.” 























PETER COOPER’S GELATINE 


WILL MAKE 
Delicious Jellics 


With great ease, Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSBE, &c, ‘ 
Directions for use with the packages. 
Groeers and Druggiste, DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 


RHEUMATISM CURED 


On a new principle. The “InpuTo Meprcant,”’ dis- 
covered by J. A. Campbell, M.D., acts upon the absorb- 
ents, and its success in the cure of this painful disease 


is without a parallel. Price $2 per re. Sent free 
_—_ DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, 
2: 


No, 149 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 
JUST PUBLISHED. _ 
The Cheapest Almanac of the Season, 
WITH OVER SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, 
FOR 1868, 


With Astronomical and Comical Celestial 
Intelligence. 


“HIRTY-TWO PAGES. 
Price, 15 Cents, 


LADIES’ LACE 


PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIZ, 





Case. 

WARD, No, 387 Broadway. 
POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th 8t. Pipes and Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for Wholesale 
Pe yO Ry —_ — oi man 5846. 

.B.— ‘laim all connection ostenta 

advertisers in the trade - 7. 


Jobbers supplied by the 
tfo 














PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE GREAT SENSATION ROMANCE, 


The Red Doctor. 


PUBLISHED IN 


Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no tle- 
man, married or single, should be without a single day. 
Over 20,000 sold at private sale the past four months. 
It will last at least a year with careful usage, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket. Sent, securely sealed, 
with full directions, on receipt of 50 cents, or two for 
75 oo. bd ws C. pte way x 5,093, Boston. N. B, 
—Discreet Ag can make good pay by se! this ar- 
= Orders for ten will receive a aacuat of 25 
cen tfo 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


THEY ARE NEW NOVEL, 
sy STRONG and LIGHT, 
and do not curl up. These 


Metal Edge Cards 
are intended for advertising 
ali kinds of business ; also 
theatres, concerts, circuses, 
shows, balls, etc. 

Publishers of books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, etc,, 
and Manufacturers of 
druggists’ articles, Yankee 
noticns, stationers’ goods, 
inks, etc., hardware, tools and implements, machines, 
and new inventions, or ities in any live of busi- 
ness, will find the Metal Cards both effective and 
attractive. Supplied either i or printed. Send for 
price list. B, M. SMI 4 Dey 8t., New York. 

0 














PER DAY. Agents Wanted. 
Business new and light. Address REEVES 
& OO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 628-3lo 


$95 


For Sale by |, 








Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWING MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
aT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Tlustrated Circular. 
605 Broadway, New York. 


A. SAFBSB, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 
Speedy Cure 


For 


NEURALGIA, 


AFD ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISE ASE s. 
Its Effects are 
Magical, 

Bent by mail ipt postage. 
1.00, pe Booms Seeman + , x oo Presa post cay cwtive ae 
19.00, postage 48 cts. Sold by all druggists. 

TU ER & 00,, 120 Tremont &t., Boston. 





The Ztna Sewing Machine 
ossesses superior advantages over all other Machines, 
tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 

of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 


PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y 


THE BOWEZN MICROSCOPH, 


Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts, 
Turez of erent powers tor $1, Address 
oeow 


F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere, 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without emblems, with enameled 
— and letters—50 cts.; gold, 

tto, plain and with Masonic, Tem- 
ce and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 
1.50. Address 

E. MADEN, 

No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. ¥. 


625-28 





P. O. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 





Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
oR, 


MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Endorsed by the fashionable world. 

453 Broadway, and of Bates, 129 Washington street, 
Boston; Weildon, Hartford; Chase, Provicence; Dr. 
Jaques, Waterbury; Pope & Viguers, South Eleventh 
street, Philadelphia; Dyche & Story, Chicago; Dr. Cox, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., and druggists generally. tfo 


Foreign Postage Stamps, 
For collectors. Send 25 cents for packet and price-list 
627-9 W. A. KELSEY, Meriden, Conn. 


Imitations of Oil Paintings. 


Published by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. Sold in all 
Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 628-310 





NOW READY—The new number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN; Full of 
Fun and Romance and Comic Engravings. 
16 pages of Dlustration. 


pretty well, my little friend, with that whittling 





| PARIS EXPOSITION. 
THE WEED SEWING MACHINE Co, 
RECEIVED THE 


EIGHEST MEDAL, 


AWARDED TO 


Sewing Machines, 
613 Broadway; N: ¥: 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


Grana, Square and Upright Pianofortes, 
Ww arded at the P 
ere aw: ~ eT e e 
The ~egion of Honor and a Gold Medal, 
Mak 59 First Pre 
"AWAREROOMS, No. 651 Broadway foe 


| 
| 
{ 
| 





EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE 
PARIS, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON a 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
AWARDED, 
OVER EICHTY-TWO COMPETITORS 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 


——aae 





FOR THE PERFECTION OF 


Sewing-Machines & Button-Hole Machines 
™he only GOLD MEDAL for this branch of 
manufacture. 


At the head of Sewing Machine awards in the official 
list stands: 


GoupD MEDAL, 
WHEELER & WILSON, NEW YORK, 


Sewing-Machine, Button-Hole Machino, 


Next come 13 awards of Silver Medals to various com- 
panies; then 22 awards of Bronze Medals, and 20 Hcuor- 
able Mentions. 

Finally come, under the head of ‘Co-operators,” 
(Aids). 

* ELIAS HOWE, Jr., and J. A. & H. A. 
ts) HOUSE. 


9, HULL'S g 


New York. On; 


3 , 


BAY RUM SOMP 


Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 
WONE BETTER IMPORTED, 











625-370 





zx. THEomMmrYrson, 


™ 





PATENT CHAIR MANUFACTURER, No, 70 East 
Broadway, N.Y. Chairs for comfort and convenience, 
whether home pleasures or business pursuits. Also to 
meet the circumstances ot every invalid. tfo 


MERCHANTS, BANEBRS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 
scelicadn sesstnsianicienaiiidiaieesianaccapensil? 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 
Price 50 cents; by mail 60 cents, All Druggists sell it. 
Werks & Porter, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 
Chase’s Improved Dollar Microscope, 
7 most valuable, amusing, interesting, in- 
structive and useful — in the world, 
for old and y , adapted to counterfeit 
money, cloth, flowers, pictures, living 
insects, minerals, eto., etc. Sent by mai 
on receipt of $1, with Chase’s Descriptive 
National Bank Note Detector. Great in- 
ducements to agents, Address O. N. 
CHASE, 81 Washington Street, Boston; 


— 
or, FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. City. 6290-630 32i 









Steel Shirt Collar Go., 78 Nassau St. Mail 
Specimens, artistically enameled white, $1. oO 











FuURNITORNRE 


Of the latest styles, consisting of Parlor, Dining-Room 
and Chamber Suites, in Rosewood, Walnut and Maple, 
retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices, at 


F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Houston Street; 
Between Bowery and Second Avenue. 
aa All Goods Warranted, 629-410 


PALMER & CO.,_ 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 


327 PHARL STRUAT, 
(HARPER'S BUILDINGS,) 
NEw Tornrz. 








PALMER & CO. have the honor of informing the 
Printers and Publishers of the United States that they 





supply Mr. Franx Lesize with the Ink with which this 


paper is printed, as also his other numerous 
| tions. 
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